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Builder’s Risk Insurance 


VERY building under construction represents a 
large ihvestment to the owner, builder, or the 
mortgagee, that should be protected by insurance. 


Fire, in a short while, can destroy the material and 
labor that has cost thousands of dollars and taken 
months to assemble and complete. 


From the time the material reaches the ground until 
the construction is completed, insurance is essential as 
a protection against hazards which attend an unoccu- 
pied building under construction. 
ate Gee Credit Men should know about Builder’s Risk Insur- 
everywhere. ance because it is an essential protector of Credit. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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A firm foundation is required 
for a towering structure. Deep 
down to bed rock the piling is 


driven by constant pounding of 
the drop hammer. 


A solid foundation is essential 
to the structure of modern busi- 
ness. So is complete and sound 
insurance protection for without 
it when disasters occur, business- 
es may crash and credit may 
totter and fall. 


Choose with discretion the com- 
panies in which you place your 
insurance. Demand protection 
which is erected on the solid rock 
of financial strength and integrity. 
It will profit you to insist on 
insurance with an unshakeable 
foundation such as provided by 
the “America Fore” group of 
Fire Insurance Companies. 


AMERICAN EAGLE FIDELITY-PHENIX 


Jhe CONTINENTAL’ FIRSTAMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Eighty Maiden Lane. New York.NY. 


ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Boards 


“4 


X 


PAUL L.HAID, President 


i 
THE “AMERICA FORE” GROUP OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Fe "36 / x | BF fry ° 
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Meeting the Need of Today 


with smaller, lighter record keeping equipment 


This Kalamazoo Binder fully meets the demand for 
light weight, portable records whether made by ma- 
chine or pen. 

It provides convenience and speed for interchange 
of sheets, affords entire page visibility for reference, 
binds sheets absolutely secure and is constructed to 
withstand the wear of daily use. 

It is ideal for use with bookkeeping machines or 
typewriters. A scientifically designed rack for hold- 
ing the sheets during the posting is supplied for this 
application which enables the operators to gain the 
maximum speed. Protected at all times against mis- 
filing and when the posting is completed the record 
is instantly coverted into a securely bound volume 
for reference and proving. 

Write today for the circular describing Kalamazoo 
light weight, compact, portable binders. 


KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER CO. 


Factories at Kalamazoo, Mich. and LosAngeles, Calif. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


KALAMAZO 


LOOSE-LEAF-DEVICES-AND 
ACCOUNTING-SYSTEMS 
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Rodman Gilder, Editor 


ls there any excuse for the chronic kicker? Read 
THE GROUCH By The Editor 

Do you want to know how General Motors handles its Frigidaire Corporation credits? Read , 
ere. tt A: YOUNG TERM A Eid. hid sa dcdcs cathhsec bb dbo Qa dabins f de aad Eleanor Boykin 


[he provisions of the McFadden-Pepper Bill, just enacted, are discussed in special 
MonrTHLY by the Congressman and Senator who sponsored the Bill— 
PRE ATING SE FRUBAL, RCONTEL OCRTIINS «oe 0 oc oie ctcccse ees ue veeceecdsenieses bees es Louis T. McFadden 


statements to the CREDIT 


FEDERAL RESERVE AMENDMENT George Wharton Pepper 


The impertance of the personal equation in credit is brought out in 
Boy or Twetve Optains CREDIT 


MakinG Bap Dests Goop 
WHEN a WIsE Crepir MANAGER MEETs A Goop Crepit RISK 
Wuite anpd McCarty, Poets or CREDIT 
Have the Credit Manager and the Boy Scout anything in common’ (See cover of this issue.) 


be found in 
THE Goon Scout 


The: answer may 


Varius Sands 


The organization of the National Association of Credit Men, 1896, the first Convention, the election of the first 
officers are all described in interesting detail in f 
THe Historic Event J. H. Tregoe 
The tentative plans for the 32nd Annual Convention at Louisville, June 6-10, are divulged in 
“THe SrtveR ANNIVERSARY” 


President Pouch of the N. A. C. M. gives a résumé of an eventful journey in 
I CNN 6 0 5.0: <n ee 2 34 Pia ptieevuaas sinks emsnnin 64 Adiabene ae aeEEe Se © Same bh hs William H. Pouch 


To fill the need for a special list of “Ask Me Another” questions for the credit fraternity, Dr. Patoff has compiled 


Can You Answer THESE? Regius Patoff 
For a brief discussion of such subjects as chattel mortgages, acceptances, claims against bankrupt estates, terms of 
payment, negotiable instruments, drafts, and checks, see 


I A PURSE... acc cccescccechccoswecsctsececesacestiod National Association of Credit Men 


The misuse of credit and money in the Seventh Century, B. C., caused 


A Trapinc NAtION’s DowNFALL Alphonse Tomniettt 


J. H. Tregoe gives his views on the prosecution of credit crooks, the secret assignment of open accounts, agricul- 
tural relief and the support rendered by the N. A. C. M. to the Federal Reserve System. 
i RE ys Por Pe Te tae ey Lg aN EE hae) ot by SO EEO BETS YS eee 


For a first-hand point of view on the situation in China, read , 
Aw OPTIMIST ON CHINA :....Grover Clark 
Are you in doubt as to how to protect goods, fluctuating in quantity at different times, with insurance? Then read 
As VALUES FLUCTUATE Clarence T. Hubbard 


The latest credit and business books critically reviewed and a new book, of especial interest to the credit fraternity, 
announced this month in 


TuHeE Business LIBRARY Frank A. Fall, Litt.D. 


Are you one of those who have got on the trail of a missing debtor through the column headed 
AppDRESSES WANTED 





Are you writing to a local association? 
Eeeeemneoni ty, is CBAs COpPscena AMIE DAIICIINE sg «5.5 o6k acs occ in cn. c0e ncccccccssdccecdeesctessececnesanwes 
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Ask your broker 


Why he is pleased to furnish 


Queen policies. 


Ask US for the name of our agent in the 


town where you have a customer who 
does not look after his insurance 
properly. 


If he is a good insurance risk we can 


make him a better credit risk. 


QUEEN 


INSURANCE Co, 
& AMERICA 


Fire Tourist Sprinkler Leakage Earthquake [Explosion Marine 
Automobile Riot and Civil Commotion _ Registered Mail Tornado 


Incorporated in New York State 1891, Capital $3,000,000 


Total Assets, January 1,1927...........$21,398,020 
Liabilities es 14,242,433 
Net Surplus .... 7,155,586 
Surplus to Policyholders............... 10,155,586 


HEAD OFFICE: 150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Western Dept.: Southern Dept.: Pacific Coast Dept.: Marine Dept.: Cuban Dept.: 
CHICAGO, ILL. ATLANTA, GA. SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK CITY HAVANA 
F. P. Hamilton, Mgr. S. Y. Tupper, Mgr. H. R. Burke, Mgr. John E. Hoffman, Mgr. Trust Co. of Cuba 
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The Grouch 


66 HAVE JUST let Crabbe go,” remarked a young credit manager 
to his neighbor, as they took their adjoining places at a trade 
group luncheon. 


“Why, | thought he was one of your most able assistants,” exclaimed 
the friend and competitor at his side. “‘How come?” 


“I was tired of the needless friction he created in the Credit Depart- 
ment. He had a great liking for truth, but only if the truth was un- 
pleasant or painful. 1 never heard him mention anything optimistic or 
constructive or encouraging. 


“In studying the situation, | came to the conclusion that [ was get- 
ting just as much efficiency with little or no friction from several other 
men; and when he said he had a chance for advancement in another 
company, | encouraged him to go. 


“I don’t often give unasked advice, but in this case I handed him a 
little sermon on grouchiness and explained that in my department pref- 
erence would be given—other things being equal—to the man who does 
not eternally carry a chip on his shoulder. I also conveyed the same 
idea to the rest of the department.”’ 


“Maybe you were right,” commented the older man. ‘The only pos- 
sible use of having a grouch in your organization is that he must do his 
work well, because he is constantly under fire: LEveryone’s hand is 
against-him, and most of his associates are delighted to show up his 
shortcomings. To survive at-all he must be honest, prompt and effi- 
cient.” 


“Yes,” replied the other, “but with the cheerful, co-operating crowd 
I have now, life’s certainly pleasanter for everybody. And the work of 
the department runs along faster and smoother, | believe, than it did be- 
fore. It is up to me to know how the work is going, to throw light on 
inefficiency and repair the weak places in the mechanism without the 
aid of a professional grouch.” 


RPG 0Man. 


Editor. 








Does the whole 
Bookkeeping “Job 


HE universal range of the Remington Bookkeeping 

Machine is nothing short of a revelation to those who 

investigate the countless variety of accounting tasks 
which it is successfully performing today. 


It is more than a Statement writing or a ledger posting machine. 
Of course it does these things surpassingly well. But it likewise 
performs any and every other task in the whole range of book- 
keeping and accounting —and always with the same notable 
saving of time, labor, and cost. 


Are there any bookkeeping tasks in your office today that 
you are performing with the pen and making the computa- 
tions mentally? If so, we stand ready to prove that this work, 
whether simple or complex, can be done more quickly, more 
accurately, more efficiently, and more economically on a Rem- 
ington Bookkeeping Machine. 


A practical demonstration of this machine, on your own 
work, will convince you that it fits your requirements exactly 
—just as it has convinced thousands of other executjves in 
every line of business. This demonstration is yours for the ask- 
ing, at any time, without any obligation on your part. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Accounting Machine Department 
374 Broadway New York 
Branches Everywhere 


Model )'3 Remington 
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Here are a few of the hundreds 
of bookkeeping jobs on which 
time can be saved, errors elimi- 
nated, and costs reduced by the 
use of the Remington Bookkeep- 
ing Machine. 

Customers Ledger and State- 
ments, Accounts Payable, Ledg- 
ers and Vouchers, Purchase 
Register with Distributions. 

Cash Disbursements Record, 
Cash Receipts Record, Pay Roll 
and Check Writing, Operating 
and Production Records, Stores 
and Material Ledgers, Expenses 
and Equipment Ledgers, Com- 
plete Distribution and Analysis 
of Sales, Purchases, Costs and 
Expenses. 


Bookkeeping Machin 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 
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Credits in a Young Industry 


How Electric Refrigerators Are Marketed 


HE amaz- 

ing speed 
with which a 
new industry 
can take hold 
of our commer- 
cial life is one 
of the phenom- 
ena of the age. 
Especial- 
ly since the 
World War. 
The radio was 
one example, 
and more re- 
cently the 
rapid development of electric refrig- 
eration has shown what strides an in- 
dustry may make, once it gains mo- 
mentum. 


F. O. PANSING 


When a new enterprise appears in 
a well-tilled field, the chances are 
that it will accept the trade customs 
already established in that field. But 
when a new industry looms on the 
horizon, its leaders have to do some 
trail-blazing, and the laying out of 
their production, sales and credit pol- 
icies has all the interest that is at- 
tached to any sort of pioneering. 

Electric refrigerators have for a 
quarter of a century at least been 
under experimentation, but the suc- 
cessful and profitable marketing of 
them is a matter of the last few years. 
What have been the credit problems 
and how have they been handled in 
this new market development? The 
CrepiIr MontHty asked this ques- 
tion of credit executives in some of 
the larger companies which manufac- 


By Eleanor Boykin 


ture and market ice-making machines, 
and their answers suggested this 
principle: Credit must make haste 
slowly in newly expanding enter- 
prises, especially in pioneering lines. 

The situation might be summed up 
by this paradox—credit is given only 
on a cash basis. Though the unit of 
sale is large, producing companies 
keep carefully away from any “car- 
rying” operations; and sight drafts, 
and commercial paper discounts keep 
financing clean and straight. Still, 
there is no getting away from heavy 
credit responsibilities, whether the 
product is sold through exclusive dis- 
tributors or through dealers gener- 
ally. 

It must be remembered that, al- 
though at first the electric refriger- 
ator was regarded as a luxury and 
bought only by those who could af- 
ford (and possibly preferred) to pay 
cash, already widespread advertising 
and the fast-moving tempo of our 
times have brought the public to re- 
gard it more in the light of a neces- 
sity. It has taken its place in the 
class with those household appliances 
bought by families of moderate means 
on the instalment plan. This situation 
must affect the manufacturer even 
though he is well out of the current 
of time payments. 


For information about credit as 
applied to the wholesale selling of 
this modern invention, we naturally 
turn first to the Frigidaire Corpora- 
tion, subsidiary of the General, Mo- 
tors Corporation, because the corpo- 
ration leads the field at the present 
time. Summing up their system of 


distribution and credit, F. O. 
sing, credit manager, explains: 

“Our distribution is handled in the 
United States by thirty-eight distrib- 
utors and twenty-nine direct factory 
sales branches. 


Pan- 


Domestic Distributors 


“Our regular terms to distributors 
are sight draft against bill of lading; 
or shipments may be handled through 
the GMAC (General Motors Accep- 
tance Corporation), another subsid- 
iary of General Motors, on one of 
their wholesale plans, either Floor or 
Warehouse. They in turn distribute 
the refrigerators through utility com- 
panies, dealers and salesmen. 

“Terms to utility companies as a 
rule are net cash 10th prox., and to 
regular dealers sight draft against 
bill of lading. They also enjoy the 
(ZMAC_ wholesale financing plan 
where credit conditions warrant. The 
dealers in turn sell to the consumer 
on either (a) cash basis; (b) note 
basis, which in most cases is handled 
through their local bank; or, if the 
customer prefers, (c) a deferred 
method of financing which is then 
handled through the GMAC. 

“The salesmen, as a rule, operate 
in our distributor’s headquarter 
town; and, in those cases, our distrib- 
utor himself must carry the open ac- 
count until it is closed either by cash 
or GMAC plan. When it is settled 
on a GMAC basis, the contract is 
then discounted with the GMAC and, 
from that time on, the GMAC fol- 
lows the collection of that particular 
accownt. 

“We require from our distributors 
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a copy of a quarterly certified audit, 
and are endeavoring to have all of 
them use a uniform accounting pro- 
cedure, that is, a uniform classifica- 
tion of accounts, balance sheets and 
profit and loss statements, so that we 
can more easily prepare here in the 
headquarters office statistics useful 
both to our company and to distrib- 
utors in properly directing their busi- 
ness. We are also prepared to send 
upon request a competent representa- 
tive to work with the distributor's 
internal organization in accomplish- 
ing mutually desirable results. 

“To give us a yardstick by which 
we can measure distributor’s opera- 
tions, we have consolidated state- 
ments from what we consider a good 
operation in five different sections of 
the United States, and have then 
broken down into percentages the 
costs of operations, etc. This analy- 
sis enables us to point out chances 
for improvement in certain cases. 

“We want every distributor to 
keep his bank properly informed as 
to his operation and possibilities of 
the business and are glad to work 
with him in that direction.” 


Domestic Branches 


“Our shipments to branches are 
handled on a consignment. basis and 
our distribution from there is handled 
through utility companies, dealers 
and salesmen. Terms to utility com- 
panies and dealers are the same as 
granted by distributors. Accounts 
covering sales made by salesmen are 
carried directly by the branch and 
settlement is effected by the branch. 

“As shipments are made, multi- 
form billing is made up by the branch 
and ledger sheets forwarded to the 
headquarters office in Dayton cover- 
ing the account, these sheets being 
filed alphabetically in our Accounts 
Receivable Department. Each branch 
has a Credit and Collection Depart- 
ment in which is retained a copy of 
the billing for collection follow-up. 

“As the accounts are closed, remit- 
tance advices in quadruplicate are 
made out and three copies are sent 
us, two copies with the deposit ticket 
going to the cashier, one of which is 
receipted and returned to the Branch, 
the other receipted and turned over 
to the Accounts Receivable Depart- 
ment, and the third copy is turned 
over to the Collection Department so 
they will not write a branch regard- 
ing an account which is paid but for 
some reason is not yet posted in the 


Accounts Receivable Department. 


“Having the ledger sheets at our 


‘ main office enables us to control terms 


and watch accounts more carefully, 
while depositing collections locally 
gives us the benefit of the cash that 
much sooner. 

“At certain intervals, auditing 
statements are sent out by the Credit 
Department direct to the customer in 
order to reconcile the accounts as 
they appear on our books. Ina great 
number of cases, these statements 
when returned give us such informa- 
tion that we can satisfactorily dispose 
of the account. This also gives us a 
check on our salesmen. 

“While the passing of credit on 
individual sales and collection of ac- 
counts is left largely with each 
branch, when quantity sales are made, 
such as to apartment houses, ice 
cream companies, soda _ fountain 
manufacturers, freezer counter man- 
ufacturers, and so on, we require a 
recent, officially signed financial 
statement, bank references, several 
trade references and a Dun or Brad- 
street's report to ascertain if credit 
can be safely extended—and, if so, 
a limit is put on the account. Such 
sales may be made on either a cash 
or GMAC basis and must be jointly 
approved by the GMAC and our 
Credit Department at Dayton. This 
not only distributes responsibility but 
also gives us the benefit of other 
opinions. 


Frigidaire Methods 


“It is our opinion that if the proper 
analysis is made of any acount, the 
Credit Department can easily deter- 
mine how much credit should be ex- 
tended in that case; and the customer 
should be held strictly to that amount. 

“Particular attention must be paid, 
especially to apartment house transac- 
tions, because the general mortgage 
ii such transactions as a rule covers 
1ot only the real estate and building, 
but also specifies all of the equipment 

-as well as an assignment of the 
rent to the mortgagee. In some States, 
a Retention of Title contract takes 
precedence over a general mortgage. 
But each case needs to be handled on 
its individual merits. 

“The Credit Interchange Bureau 
should be used freely to determine 
in what markets a customer is buying 
and to what extent. Close contacts 
of groups handling the same line of 
products should be maintained. If 
frequent meetings among these are 
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held, valuable information can 
brought to light so that the concerns 
miterested can work constructively 
with their debtors. In this way, 
group can assist a worthwhile cys 
tomer and at the same time eliminate 
undesirable risks. 


Co-operation with Sales 


“Our factory departments co-oper. 
ate very closely, particularly the Sales 
and*Credit Departments. Before and 
after trips into their territories, the 
traveling representatives of our Sales 
Department discuss with the memf§ 
bers of the Credit Department mat. 
ters of mutual concern. They have 
a clear understanding of the general 
financial condition of all of our dis 
tributors and we are informed of 
auy promotional ideas they consider} 
putting into effect. This overcomes 
in a large measure a danger which 
seems to exist in some companies 
where too much pressure is brought 
to bear by the Sales Department, and 
bad results follow. This may, how 
ever, sometimes be due to a weakness 
on the part of Credit Departments. 

“Monthly meetings are held the 
tirst Monday night in each month s 
that the members of the Credit and 
Collection Department may discuss 
their own departmental problems and 
aiso the relation it bears to other de- 
partments. They learn, too, some- 
thing of other phases of the business 
so they can handle their work in the 
most intelligent manner. 

“After all, all departments are ‘sell- 
ing’, though perhaps not as directly as 
the salesman, who is in the firing line, 
We must know our product and pol 
ictes if we hope to sell our Company 
tc the banks, to business, and to cus 
tomers with whom we come in com 
tact, 

“We do not try to have no credit 
which would mean that we 
were maintaining too strict a credit 
policy. The profit on reasonable risks 
will, in the aggregate, be a great deal 
more than the loss sustained by tak 
ing those risks. It is therefore bet 
ter to handle a reasonable amount of 
business in this manner than to sul- 


losses, 


fer no credit losses at all. 

“If we can get the people in our 
various departments to feel that they 
are developers of business irrespec 
tive of their line of work, we are sutfe 
this will go a long way toward cor 
recting the abuses which frequently 
result in commercial failures and will 
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Perpetuating the System j{F 


McFadden- Pepper Bill Signed by the President 


Member of Congress from Pennsylvania 


F first importance to the con- 
QO tinuance of stable banking is 

the indeterminate extension 
of the charters of National banks, pro- 
vided for in the banking law signed 
by the President on February 25 and 
a corresponding provision for the 
charters of the Federal reserve banks. 
This will preclude the necessity of the 
banks of these two related systems 
from coming back to Congress per- 
iodically to ask for charter renewals 
or extensions. 

Of perhaps equal importance is the 
provision amending Section 5200 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United 
States which defines the limit of the 
amount which a bank may lend to 
one individual, firm, or corporation. 
This amendment is covered by Sec- 
tion 10 of the bill and is worthy of 
the most careful study. By the Act 
just passed the basic limitation of 10 
per cent. is made also to apply to the 
endorser of paper, while under the 
old law the 10 per cent. limitation was 
against the maker of the note only. 
Also by certain exceptions the basic 
limitation in the new law is liberalized 
and is much clearer in its definition 
of the kinds of paper that are and 
are not subject to the limitation. A 
complete analysis of all of the per- 
fected provisions of this Section 
would consume some time as they are 
quite technical, and I can only repeat 
that they should be given close study 
by those interested. 

So many other provisions of the 
Act are of prime importance to the 
general business of banking in its 
benefits to industry and commerce 
that it probably is not judicious to 
attempt to rate them as to precedence, 
because where a particular provision 
would be of special interest to one 
condition another provision would be 
of equal or more value to another. 

Let me, therefore, briefly outline 
what, according to the tenor of com- 
ments received, appear to be of special 
value in providing for the continuance 
and stability of National banks. 


In simplifying the methods of con- 
solidation and conversion of State 


By Louis T. McFadden 








When President Coolidge signed 
the McFadden-Pepper Banking Bill 
(H.R. 2), on February 25, 1927, 
there was ended one of the longest 
legislative fights ever waged in Con- 
gress. For three years this legislation 
was pending in the Congress of the 
United States and its sponsor, Louis 
T. McFadden, 
House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, had, for a number of years 


CoNGRESSMAN Louis T. McFappEN oF PENNSYLVANIA 













before its introduction, been striving 
to perfect a measure which would } 
place the National banks on a fair 











and National banks a decided 
was taken to straighten out the here- 
tofore roundabout course of pro- 
cedure. A State bank may now con- 
solidate directly 
bank, whereas before it was neces- 
sary that the State bank first convert 
into a National bank and then con- 
solidate with another National bank. 

Of inestimable value also will be 
(a) the broader definition of the 
powers of National banks enabling 
them legally to deal in investment se- 
curities, to establish savings depart- 
ments and to lend moneys upon real 
estate in greater amounts for a period 
of five years, instead of one year; 
(b) the lowering of the required capi- 
talization ; (c) the granting of the au- 
thority to acquire and hold real estate 


equality with the State banks. Tt 

The law as approved (Public No, § *™ 

639) amends the National Bank Act Is it 

and the Federal Reserve Act and is § ?°¥' 

considered by leading authorities to} after 

Chairman of the be the most constructive piece of tend 

banking legislation since the Federal In 

Reserve Act of 1913. the 

arene . privi 

step for future bank sites; (d) the per- such 

mission to smaller National banks in § "0 

outlying districts of cities to organize lieve 

with a capital of $100,000 where the § "m 

with a National state law permits a capital of $100,000} A 

or less for State banks; and other f “te 

minor regulatory provisions. go t 

Now that the law has become effec: § © 

tive there is no need to dwell on the} © ! 

so-called Hull amendments which § “4 

caused, possibly more than any one I 

other item, the long drawn out com § TP 
troversy and delay in the passage of § “#) 

the bill. Suffice it to say that the umf)" 
fairness of these amendments was at 9 

last recognized and they were omitted mad 

from the bill. 7 

The remaining branch banking fee 

tures appear to be satisfactory; and 2 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Federal Reserve Amendment 


Answers Many Vital Banking Questions 


By George Wharton Pepper 


HE following questions are 
among those to which the 
McFadden-Pepper Banking 

Bill supplies answers :— 

The charters of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks are due to expire in 1934. 
Is it not unwise to leave it in the 
power of a determined minority here- 
after to block a bill introduced to ex- 
tend them? 

In many states state banks under 
the local law enjoy branch banking 
privileges. Should national banks in 
such states have similar privileges and 
should they not to this extent be re- 
lieved of a handicap in their competi- 
tion with state institutions? 

A state bank, in order to consoli- 
date with a national bank, must first 
go through the process of conversion 
into a national bank. Is it not simpler 
to provide for direct consolidation 
without the intervening step? 

In the administration of long-term 
or perpetual trusts, as well as in other 
ways, national banks are at a disad- 
vantage because their charters have a 
9 year limit. Should they not be 
made indeterminate, subject, of 
course, to forfeiture and to the power 
of Congress to repeal ? 

A national bank desires to take ad- 
vantage of a chance to buy available 


U. S. Senator for Pennsylvania 


real estate to accommodate its future 
growth. At present it may not do 


this. Should not the law be liberal- 
ized in this particular? 

Where the state law permits the 
organization of state banks with a 
capital of $100,000 or less, ought it 
not to be possible for a national bank 
to be organized with a $100,000 capi- 
tal, at least in the outlying districts 
of cities with a population in excess 
of 50,000? 

Ought not the existing practice of 
national banks to declare stock divi- 
dends be legalized and regulated? 

Is it not reasonable to define the 
status of the chairman of the board 
of directors of a national bank? 

Section 5200 of the Revised Sta- 
tutes undertakes to define the amount 
of money which a national bank 
may lend to any one person. Shall 
the meaning of the Section be made 
clearer by restatement? Shall a limit 
be placed upon the discount of non- 
commercial paper by making the 
existing restriction apply against the 
maker as well as against the en- 
dorser? May there not be a legiti- 
mate enlargement of the power of na- 
tional banks in the matter of loans 
upon the security of non-perishable 
staples stored in bonded warehouses 


—always assuming an increase in 
value of the commodity collateral in 
proportion to the face amount of the 
additional loan? 

Ought not the directors of a na- 
tional bank to be authorized to per- 
mit a junior officer to certify reports 
to the Comptroller in the absence of 
the president and cashier? Ought not 
Federal Reserve banks to be author- 
ized to re-discount for any member 
bank an amount of eligible paper 
equal to the amount which a national 
bank could lawfully discount for its 
own customers? 

Ought not the existing time limit 
upon real estate loans to be raised 
from one to five years and ought not 
the aggregate of such loans to be 
limited to 25 per cent. of unim- 
paired surplus or to one-half of the 
bank’s saving deposits? 

Will it not tend to bring high priced 
national banks stocks within the 
reach of small purchasers if discre- 
tionary authority is given to national 
banks to issue of capital stock at a 
par of less than $100? 

All these questions are answered in 
the affirmative in the Bill which after 
passing both Houses has been signed 
by the President. 


Motive of Opposition 


A study of the determined and 
even desperate parliamentary opposi- 
tion to the provision extending the 
Federal Reserve charters will make 
clear to readers of the Crepit 
MonTHLyY the importance of what 
has now been accomplished. There 
is a small group of men in Congress 
who hold that every measure intended 
to strengthen the national banking 
system and the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem will tend to postpone the realiza- 
tion of their dream of a nation-wide 
system of co-operative banks. They 
are opposed to strengthening what 
exists because of their eagerness to 
hasten an experimental substitute. 
With the approach of 1934 their de- 
termination to destroy the Federal 
Reserve system would have tended to 
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become more intense. Since the pas- 
sage of the McFadden-Pepper Bill, 
it will require a majority in both 
Houses to take any step inimical 
either to the national banking system 
or to the Federal Reserve. 

The division of sentiment between 
those who favor branch banking and 
those who oppose it is just as acute as 
the division between those who advo- 
cate colonial expansion and those who 
are determined anti-imperialists. The 
anti-branch banking group are so 
earnest in their conviction that branch 
banking is wrong in principle and 
dangerous in practice that they prefer 
to let national banks suffer a serious 
handicap in their competition with 
state banks rather than give any en- 
couragement whatever to branch 
banking. By a long and slow process 
of negotiation and compromise, an 
agreement was reached that the anti- 
branch bankers would tolerate branch 
banking in the city in which the par- 
ent bank was located provided state 
institutions enjoyed branch banking 
privileges under the state law and 
provided that the advocates of branch 
banking would not insist upon branch 
banking on a state-wide scale. 


Hull Amendments Discarded 


Minds having met on these proposi- 
tions, a struggle ensued to determine 
whether the state law authorizing 
branches must be in effect on the date 
of the enactment of the McFadden- 
Pepper Bill or whether national banks 
might have city branches if the en- 
abling state law were passed at a fu- 
ture date. The so-caled Hull Amend- 
ments were an attempt to “freeze” 
the situation as of the date of the 
McFadden-Pepper Bill. The prin- 
ciple embodied in them was finally 
rejected in both Houses because it 
involved an attempt on the part of 
Congress to determine the future 
policy of those states which at pres- 
ent have no branch banking laws. 

More interesting and even more 
important than the provisions of the 
bill is the story of the three-years’ 
battle for its enactment. This is not 
the place in which to tell the story 
in detail. Suffice it to say that the 
battlefields have included not merely 
the Senate, the House and the Con- 
ference room, but the conventions of 
the American Bankers Association 
and of the National Association of 
Credit Men and even the meetings of 
the Federal Reserve Board itself. 
The extension of the Federal Re- 
serve charters was not provided for 










in the bill as passed by the House. 
It was added by amendment in the 
Senate. The Hull Amendments were 
House amendments which the Senate 
rejected. In the final stage of the 
struggle the bill could never have been 
brought to a vote without cloture; 
and cloture would have been impos- 
sible without the now famous “gentle- 
man’s agreement” between the friends 
of the McFadden-Pepper and _ the 





Through presidential approval the on 
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MecNary-Haugen Bill, which gave 


both measures a chance for life 





survived while through presidentig 
disapproval the other perished. Byf 
the opportunity for self-expression§ 
afforded by the agreement not only 
gave the country the Banking Biff 
but prevented a determined on 















and averted an extra 


session of 
Congress. ; 





Boy of Twelve Obtains Credit 
Gives Note to Bank for Two Dollars at 6% 


HREE dollars and an idea were 


the entire capital of “Otto 
Szanto, twelve-year old business man 
and financier of West Orange, N. J. 
On this slender basis, he managed to 
float a bank loan, open negotiations 
for a dog harness and also achieve a 
great deal of newspaper publicity as 
well: 

Otto had once seen, in the country, 
a cart containing vegetables and 
drawn by a goat. This struck him as 
a good business idea that would also 
e1ve him and his schoolmate friends 
of West Orange a lot of fun. He 
determined that sometime he would 
have just such a cart, drawn not by 
a goat (for Otto is not especially 
fond of goats) but by adog. He and 
his friends held a conference and it 
was agreed that if Otto would secure 
the necessary harness, the other two 
boys would get the cart, somehow. 
One of the boys already had a dog— 
part St. Bernard. Then they would 
all be able to start a fine business, de- 
livering packages for the chain groc- 
ery stores. 

Otto saved his money, putting it 
away safely in a small metal bank 
supplied by the West Orange Trust 
Company. Finally the bank seemed 
to be almost full, and Otto took it to 


the Trust Company, hoping earnestly 
that there would be enough money in 
it to pay for the dog harness which 
he had seen in a Sears-Roebuck mail 
order catalogue, and had set his heart 
upon. The cashier opened the bank 
and counted the pennies and nickel 
which it amounting to 
$3.29. That wasn’t enough to buy 
the harness; and after a little thought 
Otto asked if he could see the Presi- 
cent of the bank. To the president, 
Judge Walter D. Van Riper, Otto 
made a simple business proposition— 
that the bank should make him a loan 
of $2, which was all that he needed 
to be able to buy the harness. Upon 
hearing Otto’s reasons for wanting 
the loan, and discovering that he was 
aware that he would have to signa 
note at 6 per cent. interest, Judge 
Van Riper instructed the cashier te 
let Otto have the $2 and to make out 
a note for six months at six per cent 
per annum. The security was “initi 
tive, confidence, and personality.” 
There was praise for Otto’s fimam 
cial talent from many quarters, with 
the exception of his father, Julius 
Szanto, a carpenter, who does not 
approve of obtaining credit in that 
(Continued on page 44) 
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The Good Scout 


“Be Prepared” Is His and Credit Manager’s Motto 


S the credit manager a good 
I scout? Except for an occasional 
disgruntled salesman who has 
not come into the right kind of con- 
tact with the credit department, or a 
debtor who has unsuccessfully tried 
“to get away with something,’ most 
people find that the credit manager 
is a good scout. Even in the tech- 
nical sense, and spelling it with a 
capital letter, the credit manager has 
to have many qualities analogous to 
those of the good scout. 


The great organization, the Boy 
Scouts of America, with its national 
membership of over half a million 
boys, has for its motto, “Be pre- 
pared.”” That is the essence of the 
credit manager’s vocation. The 
credit manager is always prepared, 
on behalf of his firm, for any credit 
emergency. He has many resources 
to draw upon in making credit safe: 
Ledger experience, references, credit 
department reporters, the salesman’s 
report, the commercial financial rat- 
ing, banks and commercial houses, 
his professional magazine, the 
CrepIt MONTHLY, trade journals and 
newspapers, the information within 
the covers of the current year’s issue 
of the Credit Man’s Diary and Man- 
ual of Commercial Laws, the corre- 
spondence of the credit department, 
corporation manuals and directories, 
attorneys and Court records, and 
above all, the Credit Interchange Bu- 
reau report on the actual former 
credit transactions of a debtor mer- 
chant. This, coupled with the trained 
mind of the credit executive, capable 
of forming a balanced judgment upon 
any credit transaction, means that he 
will always “be prepared.” 

The Boy Scouts also have a slogan, 
“Do a good turn daily.” It is safe 
to say that every credit manager has 
—and uses—his many opportunities 
to do more than one “good turn” 
daily, in the course of his work. An 
evidence of this is the increasing co- 
operation between credit managers 
themselves and between credit man- 
agers and their customers. 


There are twelve Scout laws, and 
nearly all of them are unwritten laws 


By Varius Sands 


to the average credit manager. For 


the average credit manager is— 


1. TRUSTWORTHY to the best 
interests of his firm in all of his deal- 
ings with other concerns. 


2. LOYAL to his firm, his credit 
principles and the ethics of honest 
business. 


3. HELPFUL to all of his cus- 
tomers, not merely as a matter of 
routine, but with personal attention 
and advice to any customer whose 
credit is becoming impaired, and 


From a Leader in Two 
Great Organizations 


URTIS R. BURNETT, 

president of the Newark, 
N. J., Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America and past 
president of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, com- 
menting on Mr. Sands’ article, 
says, “This is a striking paral- 
lel drawn between Scouting 
and Credit work. 


“There is another reason 
why the Credit Manager may 
well be interested in the Boy 
Scout Movement: If every 
debtor merchant had been a 
Boy Scout in his youth, the 
credit fraternity would have 
far less trouble to contend 
with. 

“Justice Cropsey, President 
of the Brooklyn Council, Boy 
Scouts of America, has said, 
‘If every boy were a Boy 
Scout, soon there would be no 
crime. Scouting promotes 
honor and fair play.’ Presi- 
dent Coolidge said last year, 
‘If every boy in the United 
States between the ages of 12 
and 17 could be placed under 
the wholesome influences of 
the scout program and would 
live up to the scout oath and 
rules, we should hear fewer 
pessimistic words as to the 
future of our Nation.’” 





whose business is slipping. Before 
refusing credit accommodation, he 
does his best to help the customer in 
question to remedy the unhealthy 
business conditions. 


4. FRIENDLY in all his business 
relations with his customers, with the 
other department heads of his own 
concern, and with fellow members of 
the credit fraternity. 


5. COURTEOUS in his contacts, 
whether personal, or through corre- 
spondence. His collection letters, es- 
pecially, although always firm and 
forceful, are unfailingly courteous. 


6. KIND in his attitude to custom- 
ers and business associates and other 
credit managers. 


7. OBEDIENT to the best credit 
and business principles and to the 
laws of his State and Nation. 


8. CHEERFUL, because he 
knows that, with cheerfulness as the 
prevailing note of the credit depart- 
ment, he will not only enjoy his work 
more but do it better. 


9. THRIFTY in the management 
of his department to produce the 
most efficient results with the least 
expenditure. This means that he 
knows how to employ and _ utilize 
personnel, and how to select machin- 
ery and services that are genuinely 
labor-saving. 


10. BRAVE in his refusal at all 
times to compromise his credit prin- 
ciples and business principles and 
those of his firm for the sake of keep- 
ing. the good-will of a few accounts 
who insist upon special privileges. 
He takes a brave stand on the prob- 
lem of unfair discount deductions. 


11. CLEAN in adhering to an 
ideal of business based on honesty 
and fairness to all. 


12. REVERENT in his attitude 
towards American business ethics. 
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The Historic Event 


Organizing the N. A. C. M. in Toledo, June, 1896 


Executive Manager, 


ORTENTOUS events have 
P flown from meetings where 

human foresight could not 
penetrate the future and appreciate 
the true significance of the gathering. 
When the representatives of eleven 
States gathered in Philadelphia in 
1787 to consider the state of the 
Confederacy and to remedy defects 
in the intercourse and trade of the 
States with one another, there was 
no idea among the men gathered to- 
gether at this meeting that out of it 
would come a Constitution that 
would bear the weight of ages and 
lead a humble people into superb 
magnificence. 

When in protest against the Eng- 
lish Stamp Tax Act delegates of the 
Colonies met in New York City in 
1765 there was not the slightest ap- 
preciation that this gathering would 
teach the Colonies to combine for 
their common weal, and make easy 
the calling together of Congresses 
when the break occurred with the 
mother country. 

By the same token, who could have 
foretold that out of a gathering of 
a few men in Toledo during June, 
1896, there would come an organ- 
ization whose stabilizing and for- 
ward-looking principles would give 
to credit a workable technique, and 
show our people how business could 
be conducted in ways that were exten- 
sive and at the same time safe? 

Interest in the organizing of 
Credit Men along National lines had 
flowed like a small rivulet since 
1893, but nowhere was there discerni- 
ble a spontaneous outburst for the 
movement. A few farsighted men 
had realized the practical value of 
organization, and at a time when co- 
operation was not a word to conjure 
with, as it is at present. , 

Views as to credit and its uses dif- 
fered widely. There was not that 
unanimity of sentiment and opera- 
tion that has gradually evolved as 
men have learned to understand the 
intrinsic power of organization for 
the credit fraternity. 

We venture the opinion that a 
broader foundation might have been 


laid for the National Association of 


By J. H. Tregoe 


National 


Credit Men had there been a spon- 
taneity of sentiment for the organ- 
ization, but as some delegates to the 
Stamp Act Congress and to the Con- 
stitutional Convention were more or 
less doubtful of the issues and their 
feet were difficult to warm, so in ap- 
proaching the historic event of 1896 
there were many who bore the name 
of Thomas, and the interrogation 
mark could be found on every hand. 

However, the die was cast, and 
well it was. The organizers wrought 
better than they knew, and to the 
commerce of this great country of 
ours was no finer gift given than the 
organizing of the credit fraternity, 
for the cultivation of professional 
credit management and an adaptation 
of our credit facilities to a more ex- 
tensive trade. 


Toledo, Convention City 


Toledo took the initiative and its 
Chamber of Commerce, inspired by 
the interest of B. G. McMechen, 
credit manager of the Woolson Spice 
Company, issued a general invitation 
for the holding of a Convention be- 
ginning June 23, 1896. 

The meeting was called to order by 
T. N. Elliott, secretary of the To- 
ledo Chamber of Commerce, and Mr. 
McMechen, the man behind the guns, 
was elected temporary chairman. 

We have recited in a former chap- 
ter of this history of a great move- 
ment the activities of W. H. Preston 
of Sioux City, who had since the 
World’s Fair Congress of 1893 ad- 
vocated strongly the organization of 
a national association of credit men. 
In attendance at the Toledo Conven- 
tion Mr. Preston was discovered, and 
naturally he was one of the foremost 
figures present. 

I did not attend this Convention, 
but Baltimore, my native city, sent 
two delegates, one of whom, Samuel 
Rosenthal, was prominent in the ac- 
tivities of the Toledo Convention and 
became later the first president of 
the Baltimore Association. 

Present also were several sturdy 
men in credit work, whom I had the 
privilege of meeting later; and for 


Association of Credit Men 


real quality, the Toledo Convention 


has never had a superior in the As. 
sociation’s annals. Prominent was 
A. C. Case, treasurer of the Carnegie 
Steel Company, 


made him a 
Walter S. Campbell of Detroit, a 
man of sweet spirit and earnest pur- 
pose, was a firm advocate of the or- 
ganization at this Convention. 


James G. Cannon, a man of fine § 


stature and of vision in the banking 
field, was found in the audience, and 
some of the most promising features 
of the Association’s early years were 
attributable to this splendid man. 

T. H. Green of Sioux City, with 
a strong vision of the future, and 
officially identified with the early days 
of the Association, was also seated 
in the audience and ready to play his 
part. 

F. R. Boocock of New York was 
there, and upon this gentleman fell a 
little later the responsibility of the 
National Secretary’s position. 


John H. Wiles of Kansas City, § 


now one of the leaders of his indus- 
try, was there as an advocate of or- 
ganized credit work. To his strength 
of purpose the Association is very 
much indebted. 

Daniel Murphy of Rochester, one 
of the sturdiest figures in the Asso 
ciation’s entire history, was present. 
His abilities in debate will long be 
remembered by the men who figured 
in the earliest Conventions. 

George R. Barclay of St. Louis was 


in his place, eager for an organization f 


in which he had complete faith, and 
in the annals of which he figured 
with fine earnestness and loyalty. 

W. A. Hopple of Cincinnati am- 
swered the call. 
Association is still one of his most 
outstanding ideals. 

H. B. Gillespie, first president of 
the Detroit Association, answered the 
call also. His interest in the Asso 
ciation has never abated, though his 
credit work has ceased. 

I cannot mention by name all the 
founders of our organization, who 
were present at the Toledo Conven- 
tion in response to the call, confident 
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From left to right :—William H. Preston, Sioux City, first President of the National 
M. E. Bannin, New York City, first Vice-President, 1896; Frederick R. Boocock, New 


T. Homer Green, Sioux City, first Treasurer, 1896 


that organization was needed to give 
more efficiency to credit and more 
stability to business. It was not a 
large but an exceedingly earnest 
gathering; and but for their earnest- 
ness the Association’s first under- 
pinnings would not have been driven 
leep. 

The cordial formalities had to be 
disposed of first. After the tempo- 
rary chairman, Mr. McMechen, had 
welcomed the delegates, Toledo’s 
Mayor, Hon. Guy G. Major, pre- 
sented the city’s welcome. To these 
addresses of the temporary chairman 
and the Mayor, M. E. Bannin of 
New York responded for the East, 
T. J. Ferguson of New Orleans for 
the South, and W. H. Taylor of 
Kansas City for the West. 

Proceeding to the election of per- 
manent officers for the Convention, 
W. H. Preston was elected chairman ; 
M. E. Bannin vice-chairman, and 
N. D. Elliott secretary. 

On taking the chair, Mr. Preston 
made a very apt address, which re- 
flected fully the extreme care with 
which he had been studying credits 


| and the need of their practical or- 


ganization. He referred to the busi- 
ness failures for the preceding three 
months, which were 4512 in number. 
(Compare this with our present rec- 


» ord of less than 22,000 failures an- 


nually, although business in the three 
decades has quintupled. ) 


Apostles of Reform 

The real gist of the existing sit- 
uation was disclosed by Mr. Preston 
when in his address he said, “We 
have been afraid to trust the Credit 
Man next door, thinking he would 
not be honest in giving us informa- 
tion concerning our applicant for 
credit, and then have been surprised 
to learn he had the same opinion of 
us... . In brief, we have been dis- 
ciples of negation rather than apos- 
tles of reform.” 

Following Mr. Preston, H. F. Gil- 
lead, president of the New Orleans 









Association, addressed the Conven- 
tion, and emphasized the need of 
good commercial laws that would pro- 
tect credits and restrain fraud. He 
recommended, in his address, several 
laws that have since become model 
laws of the National Association. 

In anticipation of the Convention, 
a National Executive Committee had 
been organized for the purpose of 
taking care of certain expenses in- 
cidental to the Convention’s proceed- 
ings, and at a meeting of this Com- 
mittee on the evening before the Con- 
vention convened, certain rules and 
regulations were adopted for the gov- 
ernance of the Convention. The 
first qualification for participation 
was, “Any reputable Manager, Offi- 
cer, Credit Man or representative of 
a jobbing or manufacturing concern; 
cashier or other officer of a banking 
institution doing business in the 
United States or Canada shall be 
eligible to vote in the Convention.” 
It is interesting to note from this 
regulation that there was some belief 
of the organization becoming inter- 
national in scope. 

The formality of examining cre- 
dentials was gone through at the 
opening session, and at the opening 
of the afternoon session Mr. Preston 
received a silver water set, the gift of 
a law firm of Fort Worth, Tex. 


W. S. Campbell of Detroit made 
an address on “Co-operation and 
Confidence.” After this came the 
high spot of the Convention, as I 
realize even from this distance, the 
address offered by James G. Can- 
non, on “Credit, Credit Men and 
Creditors.” 

We have referred in an earlier part 
of this sketch to the sturdiness of 
Mr. Cannon’s character and his mili- 
tancy in credit organization. His 
bank, the Fourth National Bank of 
New York City, had, I believe, the 
first organized credit department of 
any banking institution in the coun- 
try. The address offered by Mr. 


First OFFICERS OF THE N. A. C. M. 


Association of Credit Men, 1896 and 1897; 


York City, first permanent Secretary, 1896; 
to 1901. 


Cannon at the Convention was very 
impressive, and reads like an epic. 
He quoted a writer who had declared 
that “credit is to business what mor- 
tar is to a wall. It is the adhesive 
material with which commerce is ce- 
mented.” 


He furthermore said, “‘Credit never 
knocks at the door of the indolent; 
never lingers under the shadow of 
indecision; never smiles on good in- 
tentions that are barren of results.” 

The qualifications of the Credit 
Man were artistically developed by 
Mr. Cannon in his address, and they 
still hold good, barring, of course, 
the modifications that usually attend 
progress over a long period of years. 
He brought out the importance of the 
signed statement in credit transac- 
tions, and the carefulness with which 
the financial statement should be an- 
alyzed. 


“Cordial Co-operation” 


In concluding his address, Mr. 
Cannon said, “I cannot refrain from 
urging upon Credit Men generally 
the advisability of pursuing a policy 
of cordial co-operation with each 
other.” 

Following Mr. Cannon in the list 
of Convention speakers, Samuel 
Rosenthal of Baltimore offered an 
address on “The Relation of Debt- 
ors and Credit Givers.’’ In this ad- 
dress Mr. Rosenthal advocated a 
thorough organization of the Credit 
Men of the country; the adoption of 
a systematic plan of co-operation 
among the members of the organiza- 
tion, such as would lead to the inter- 
change of free but confidential in- 
formation; for their benefit the 
adoption of steps that would secure 
legislation to prevent frauds; secur- 
“ing the passage by Congress of a 
National Banruptcy Act. 

C, F. Laurent of New Orleans fol- 
lowed Mr. Rosenthal in addressing 


(Continued on page 37) 


T is quite likely that a majority 

of men are honest within the 

terms of the law, but every once 
in a while a man appears who is 
honest to the final degree. Almost 
every day credit managers come in 
contact with the misfortune of an 
honest bankrupt. A settlement is ef- 
fected, the loss is accepted by his 
creditors as part of the cost of doing 
business and the debtor goes his way, 
often to engage again in business 
with honor. No doubt it is a good 
thing that this philosophy of business 
has been introduced into trade. It 
has resulted in greater commercial 
activity and freedom to do business, 
regardless of the fact that there are 
and always will be some persons who 
will abuse this freedom. 


David V. Picker of New York 
went through these stages of busi- 
ness failure, settled with his creditors 
and engaged again in business. He 
is now paying back in full the amount 
which he was unable to pay at the 
time of his failure in business. But, 
more than that, he has added fifty 
per cent. to the amount of the bad 
debts he had brought to his creditors. 


These debts had no legal status and 
there was nothing that obliged Mr. 
Picker to pay his indebtedness in full 
except his desire to have his slate 
wiped clean. 


In 1913 there was a strike in the 
clothing trade in New York City. 
Mr. Picker conducted at this time a 
suit manufacturing concern that pro- 
duced a net profit each year of be- 
tween $10,000 and $20,000. He sold 
his output on credit to jobbers and 
wholesalers ; and when the strike was 
well under way, he was unable to 
make deliveries on advance orders. 
Some of the ‘obbers became disgrun- 
tled when they could not obtain the 
suits they had ordered, and refused 
co pay for the merchandise they had 
already received. After strenuous 
efforts to collect all his accounts re- 
ceivable Mr. Picker discovered that 
he did not have sufficient funds to 
meet his obligations and thereupon 
appealed to his creditors. There 


Davip V. PICKER 


were about forty-five of them, nearly 
thirty-five of whom were New York 
concerns. Among the creditors are 
such concerns as Vietor & Achelis, 
L. F. Dommerich & Co., H. A. Cae- 
sar & Co., Charles S. & William Spie- 
gelberg and a number of other large 
commission houses in the city. 

Many New York members of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
in the textile field will recall the case, 
particularly if, at the end of last year 
they received one of Mr. Picker’s 
checks in payment of one of his thir- 
teen-year-old debts plus the fifty per 
cent. interest. 

At the time when Mr. Picker 
appealed to his creditors, some of 
them insisted upon an involuntary 
bankruptcy, but a majority prevailed 
and a compromise settlement was 
agreed to, as it was shown that in 
the long run the creditors would be 
likely to receive more cents on the 
dollar than if bankruptcy were re- 
sorted to. In fact Mr. Picker agreed 
to pay fifty cents on the dollar within 
a few months. He too was anxious 
to avoid bankruptcy. 

To make good his promise, Mr. 
Picker needed $50,000. He soon 
made up his mind that the exhibition 
phase of the motion picture business 
was a field in which he could recoup 
his fortunes and pay his debts. This 
venture required capital; and to lease 
the motion picture theatre he had 
picked out as a good location he 
needed $12,000. 
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Making Bad Debts Good 


In Spite of Compromise Settlement 13 Years Ago | Ti 
By O. F. Bishop 


A loan on his life insurance policy § 
supplied Mr. Picker with the funds 
he needed and in May, 1914, he] 
opened a theatre in the Bronx see 
tion of New York City with the basic 
idea of obtaining the very best films § 
possible, thus drawing audience 
from other theatres where inferior J 
two-reel pictures were exthiibited to 


audiences that were apparently easy § 


to please. 

In seven months the service idea} 
proved to be so effective that Mr. 
Picker was in a position to make a 
new .loan and pay off the $50,00 
which were half of his total liabil. 
ities. 

Success for Mr. Picker was s 
great in his first theatrical projec 
that he was able to expand by care. 
fully combing the field to select well- 
located theatres. It was not long be 
fore he had established a chain of 
motion picture theatres. Nothing 
succeeds like success. He became as- 
sociated with, Marcus Loew, who 
probably owns and operates more 
motion picture theatres throughout f 
the United States than any man. 

Mr. Picker today is exercising on 
a large scale the talent he showed 
when he first entered the motion pie 
ture business. He now selects thes 
tre locations for the Loew organiza 


tion in large and small cities through- f 


out the whole country. 

When Mr. Picker failed in busi 
ness his accountant was Leo Lew: 
son, who also entered into Mr. 
Picker’s first 
ture. It was Mr. Lewison who se 


pervised the work of keeping track} 


of the Picker creditors and who sent 
them last Christmas their checks te 
talling $30,000, which wiped out all 
except two of Mr. Picker’s debts. 
These are the original $12,000 that} 
Mr. Picker borrowed to regain his 
business status and $56.00 due to one 
creditor who has not been found. For 
about ten years Mr. Picker has been 
paying off his debts, but it was not 
until last year that he found himself 
in a position to make any really sub 
stantial payments. In August of last 
(Continued on page 44) 
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“The Silver Anniversary” 


HE SILVER ANNI- 
VERSARY’” is the name 
that has been given to 
the Thirty-second Annual Convention 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men to be held in Louisville June 
6-10, 1927, because just twenty-five 
years before that date, also at Louis- 
ville, J. H. Tregoe, now Executive 
Manager of the N. A. C. M., was in- 
stalled as Association President. 

The convention program, in tenta- 
tive form, is as follows: 

Monday Morning, June 6 

2:00. Musical program. | 

2:30. The Convention will be called to 
order by d: H. Scales, Belknap Hardware 
& Mfg. Co., Louisville, Chairman of the 
General Sin Committee and former 
Director of the N. A. C. M. 

After the Invocation, the presidential 
gavel presented to W. H. Pouch, Con- 
crete Steel Co., New York, President of 
After this, various an- 
nouncements will be made. 

2:45. Greetings to Convention extended 
by Gov. Wm. J. Fields and Mayor Arthur 


Will, and Pres. W. Franck Kimbel, (Bal- 
lard & Ballard Co.,) of Louisville Asso- 


» ciation. 


3:30. National Director W. C. Hanson, 
E. G. Shafer Co., Washington, D. C., will 
respond to the welcome on behalf of the 
National Association. 

3:40. The delegates who were at the 
Louisville Convention in 1902 will be in- 
troduced. 

3:50. Address 

4:30. Address, “A Glance Backward— 
A Look Forward” by J. H. Tregoe, Execu- 
tive Manager of the N. A. C. M. 

5.00: Adjournment. 


Monday Evening, June 6 


In accordance with a long established 
custom of the Association, the President’s 
reception and ball, arranged for by the 
Louisville Convention Committee, will take 
place this evening. 


Tuesday Morning, June 7 
7:45. The Women Credit Managers 


June 6-10 


Louisville, 


LouUISVILLE SCENES 


will attend a breakfast, presided over by 
Miss L. M. Guth, Plaza Music Co., N. Y.., 
Chairman of the Eastern Division Women 
Credit Managers Committee. There will 
be several brief -extemporaneous addresses. 

9:15. Community singing. 

9:30. The Convention will be called to 
order by the President, and there will a an 
Invocation. 


9:35. Communications. 

9:45. Report of President W. H. 
Pouch, New York. 

10:00. Address, “Credit in Commerce,” 


by National Director H. H. Heimann, The 
Kawneer Co., Niles, Mich. 

10:20. Report of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. Chairman Montford 
Jones, University of Pittsburgh, Pa., will 
present the declarations of the Commit- 
tee. 


LouISVILLE Con- 


Brown HOrteL, 
VENTION HEADQUARTERS 





Tentative Program 32nd Annual N. A.C. M. Convention 





: 0:30. Address, M. A. Traylor, First 
Trade & Savings Bank, Chicago, President 
of the American Bankers’ Association. 


Adjustment Bureau Session 


11:10. Adjustment Bureau Department. 
Report of Executive Committee and its 
declarations, presented by Chairman A. E. 
Fisher, American Bed Co., St. Louis. 

11:20. “Difficulties Encountered by the 
Adjustment Bureau Department in Its 
Work,” E. Paul Phillips, Manager Adjust- 
ment Bureau Department. 

1:30. “How Creditors Fail to Protect 
Themselves,” S. J. Schneider, Manager 
Adjustment Bureau, Louisville Associa- 
tion. 

11:40. “What Well Conducted Bureaus 
Can Accomplish in Saving Assets”, Thos. 
O. Scheckell, Manager Adjustment Bu- 
reau, Inter-Mountain Association of Cred- 
it Men, Salt Lake City. 


11:50. “Common Sense in Liquidation 
of Difficult Receivables,” Past Vice-Presi- 
dent A. J. Peoples, Detroit Copper & Brass 
Rolling Mills, Detroit. 

12:10. General discussion, “Problems of 
the Adjustment Bureau Department,” con- 


ducted by National Director W: E. Tarl- 
ton, Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis. 

12:45. Adjournment. 
Tuesday Afternoon—Trade Groups 


A feature of steadily growing import- 
ance of the Annual Convention is the 
Trade Groups, which will be more numer- 
ous this year than ever before. The 
Groups whose chairmen have already been 
determined upon are as follows: 

1. Boots-Shoes—Chairman A. T. Wood- 


ward, United States Shoe Co., Cincinnati. 

4. Confectionery — William Dalchow, 
American Chicle Co., Long Island City, 
N.Y. 


5. Drugs, Chemicals and Allied Lines— 


J. E. Stilz, Kiefer-Stewart Co., Indian- 
apolis. 

6. Dry Goods, Notions and Allied 
Lines—Geo. R. Brachey, Carter Dry 


Goods Co., Louisville. 
7. Electrical and Radio Supplies—F. A. 
Ferguson, Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
St. Louis. 
8. Furniture—Geo. 


Spencer- 
Duffy Furn. Co., 


Spencer, 
Grand Rapids. 
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9 Groceries (Manufacturers)—J. F. 
McGrath, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

10. Groceries (Wholesalers 
bers)—S. C. Dick, 
Co., Duluth. 

11. Hardware, Auto Supplies and Al- 
lied Lines—T. M. Nesbitt, Moore-Hand- 
ley Hardware Co., Birmingham. 

12. Heating and Plumbing—A. R. Han- 
son, L. O. Koven & Bro., Inc., Jersey City. 

13. Implements, Vehicles and Allied 
Lines—L. D. Duncan, B. F. Avery & Son, 
Louisville. 

14. Iron and Steel—Herman Hurd, Re 
public Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown. 

15. Jewelry—E. C. Brunst, Gruen 
Watch Co., Cincinnati. 

16. Newspapers—J. C. Rugenstein, In- 
dianapolis News, Indianapolis. 

18. Paper Supplies and Allied Lines— 
C. G. Hess, Lawrence Paper ‘Mfr. Co., 
Lawrence, Kans. 

19. Petroleum—M. D. 
Refining Co., Chicago. 

20. Stationery, School and Office Equip- 
ment and Supplies, Manufacturers’ Divi- 
sion—R. G. Echols, American Co., San- 
dusky, Ohio. 

21. Cloaks and Suits, and Dresses—M. 
J. Fassler, Silver Fox Co., New York. 

Chairmen for the following Grcups have 
not yet been appointed Building Ma- 
terials, Clothing, Caps and Allied Lines; 
and Paints and Varnish. 

Several other Groups, net listed above, 
will hold conferences at this Convention, 
It is hoped that the complete list, with the 
exact meeting-place in Louisville of each 
group, will be available for publica- 
tion in the May Crepir MontHiy. In- 
formation may be had on the Trade Groups 
from Dr. Frank A. Fall, N. A. C. M., 
One Park Avenue, N. Y. 


and Job- 


Stone-Ordean- Wells 


Creel, Marland 


Scenes in Mammoth Cave, Kentucky. 


Every member of the Association who 
is planning to attend the Trade Group Con- 
ferences is urged to communicate imme- 
diately with the Chairman of his group 
and make suggestions concerning speakers 
and topics for discussion. 

The Bankers’ Group Meeting will be 
held under the auspices of the Robert 
Morris Associates, organized by banking 
credit managers who are members of the 
National Association of Credit Men. J. 
F. Craddock, Continental and Commercial 
National Bank, Chicago, president of the 
Robert Morris Associates, will be in the 
chair. The three speeches at this session 
will be as follows: 

“The Effect of Increased Freight Move- 
ment Efficiency on Inventories,” by Donald 
D. Conn, Manager, Car Service Division, 
American Railway Association. 

“The Importance of Commercial Geog- 
raphy and the Study of Markets in Re- 
lation to Publicity and Credit,” by A. 
Heath Onthank, Director of Research, 
George Harrison Phelps, Inc., National 
Advertising, Detroit. Mr. Onthank has 
been a member of the Associates in the 
past, representing the National Shawmut 
Bank, Boston, and for several years has 
been in charge of the Department of 
Domestics Markets under the Department 
of Commerce in Washington. 

“The Unstable Dollar as a Factor in the 
Credit Man’s Problem”, by Dr. Irving 
Fisher, Professor of Economics, Yale Uni- 
versity. 

The Trade Group Conferences that do 
not conclude their work this afternoon will 
re-convene Thursday afternoon. 


Tuesday Evening, June 7 


8:00—Community Singing and _instru- 
mental music. Presentation of one of the 
contesting playlets entitled “Men of Steal,” 


This marvel of nature will be viewed by many 
the day following the N. A. C. M. Convention. 
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offered by members of the Western Diy; 
sion. 

9:00—Illustrated Lecture by Harry 
Grant Moore, Past President of the Ng. 
tional Association of Credit Men, 
“Africa and Her People.” The slides pre § 
sented by Mr. Moore are from photograph; § 
taken by himself. He has given the le. 


ture with great success in many cities. & 
the conclusion of the lecture there will 
Dance. 


Wednesday Morning, June 8 | 


an Informal 


9:15—Community Singing. 

9 :30—Convention will be called to orde 
by the President. Invocation. 

9 :35—Communications. 

9:40—Report of the Executive Manage 
Secretary, and Treasurer, New York. 

10:20—Report of Business Literatur} 
Committee with Declarations offered tf 
Chairman David R. Carson, Central Ng! 
tional Bank, Philadelphia. 

Brief report by Rodman Gilder, edito § 
of the Crepir MontHty, followed by ; 
discussion of the Business Literature Def 
partment, led by J. T. Brown, Jr., Haine 
Jones & Cadbury, 1136 Ridge Avenue, 
Philadelphia, with a discussion on how® 
“Our Professional Magazine’ may be im® 
proved. 

10:30—Address by O. H. 
American Exchange Irving Trust (©.§ 
New York. 3 

11:00—Presentation of B. B. Trege® 
Manager, Western Division in charge oj 
the Credit Protection Department, West-# 
ern Division, and of J. E. Byrne, Director. 
Counsel, Central Division, Credit Proter. 
tion Department. 

Address by Maxwell S. Mattuck, Dire 
tor-Counsel, Eastern Division Credit Pm 
tection Department, “Dealing with th 

(Continued on page 39) 
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vention in June. 


Preparations for Louisville Convention 


At Louisville and went over the preparations that had been made there for handling the 
N. A. C. M. Convention, over which I shall have the honor to preside, on June 6-10. 

It was a great pleasure to find how far along all the preparations had been carried. 
not hesitate to prophesy that the delegates from our 144 local Associations of Credit Men will 
be amply looked after in every respect—hotel accommodations, garage accommodations, busi- 
ness sessions of the Convention, and entertainment. The fine, representative committee, headed 
by J. H. Scales, has anticipated our needs and desires. 


I do 


No member of the credit fraternity will make a mistake in going to Louisville for the Con- 


W. H. POUCH. 


Around the Circle 


Eight Weeks’ Inspection Trip From Coast to Coast 
By President William H. Pouch of the N.A.C.M. 


President, Concrete Steel Co., New York. 


O one can 
take a big 
swing through the 
country and visit 
local associations 
of credit men 
without having a 
fresh realization 
of the great work 
that has been 
done by the Na- 
tional Association 
of Credit Men. 
Even a pessimist, taking such a trip. 
would become an optimist on the As- 
sociation and on the United States 
of America. The local associations 
vary greatly in size and in the amount 
of work they are doing, but in every 
community that I visited, it was clear 
how important for the business of the 
United States are the efforts of the 
Nationa! Association of Credit Men 
in its major lines of endeavor. 
Legislation. The bill amending last 
year the Federal Bankruptcy Act, 
and the McFadden-Pepper bill, which 
virtually: gives perpetual charters to 
the Federal Reserve Banks, might 
not have been enacted but for the 
concerted efforts of the credit frater- 
nity in all parts of the country. 
Credit Interchange. The Central 
Credit Interchange Bureau set up at 
St. Louis as a pool of information 
on nearly two million debtor mer- 
chants, together with the many local 
credit interchange bureaus which pro- 
vide the most valuable information 





W. H. Poucu 


possible to credit managers, these are 
in themselves enough to warrant the 
existence of the National Associa- 
tion. 
Adjustment Bureaus. The adjust- 
ment bureaus, in various communi- 
ties, affiliated with the National As- 
sociation, are handling in clean-cut 
fashion and at a minimum cost, the 


. affairs of merchants who frequently, 


through no fault of their own, are in 
difficulties. 

Credit Protection Fund. Aggres- 
sive and skillful work is being done 
by the Credit Protection Department 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men in pursuing the credit crook and 
enabling the authorities to put him 
out of business and to punish him. 
This work is having a deterrent ef- 
fect upon the would-be crook and his 
crooked legal advisor which has 
saved the business of the entire coun- 
try an incalculable, but without doubt, 
an enormous sum. The property re- 
covered for creditors amounts to al- 
most as much as has been expended 
to date by the Credit Protection De- 
partment. 

Education and Publications. The 
National Institute of Credit, estab- 
lished by the National Association of 
Credit Men, and the various publica- 
tions of the Association, as well as 
the publicity that appears continu- 
ously in newspapers and magazines, 
carry sound credit doctrine into every 
corner of the business world. 

The first Association city visited 


by Mrs. Pouch and myself on our 
eight-weeks’ trip was Chicago, in 
which city is the second largest as- 
sociation of crédit men. Here we 
found a campaign on for further sub- 
scriptions to the Credit Protection 
Fund. The next call was at Milwau- 
kee. After visiting that city and 
Omaha we reached Denver, where 
National Vice-President Rock’s fine 
influence. upon the local association 
was easily discerned. 

At Salt Lake, as at Denver, there 
is a sense of isolation, not only from 
the viewpoint of the Association, but 
from a business point of view, which 
is not felt in Eastern communities 
where there is less distance between 
the cities. At Salt Lake we were re- 
ceived by the head of the Mormon 
Church. We learned that this sec- 
tion is expecting a good year in its 
underlying crop, the sugar beet. 

We found in Seattle, Tacoma and 
Portland the prevailing. industry, ° 
lumber, in pretty good shape and it 
was interesting to note the large num- 
ber of local concerns manufacturing 
furniture. 

At Portland was held the Tri- 
State Conference, one of the most 
successful credit gatherings that [ 
ever attended. Indeed, it might al- 
most be compared to an annual con- 
vention of the Association. The reg- 
istration was about 400, with 700 at 
the banquet. 

B. B. Tregoe, Western Division 

(Continued on page 42) 

























































































Can You Answer These? 


Fifty Questions for Credit Managers 


Professor of Triviology, University of Rien 


Y colleague, Dr. Frank A. 
Fall, Literary Editor of the 
Crepir MonTuHLy, keeps 


track of all the new books on busi- 
ness and economics. Every month 
he supplies excellent reports on five 
or six such books that seem most 
valuable to credit managers. 

But it may be that he will neglect 
to review a book, published a few 
weeks ago by the Viking Press, New 
York, which is causing hundreds of 
thousands of people to go tgpxfskjzi 
(Cheko-Jugovian for insane). The 
title is “Ask Me Another—The Ques- 
tion Book”. It is a compilation by 
Justin Spafford and Julian Esty, of 
30 quizzes, each consisting of 50 gen- 
eral-information questions, and 10 
special quizzes on American History, 
the Arts, Current -Politics, Sports, 


European History, Literature, the 
3ible, Mythology, Geography and 
Science. 


Before they went to press, the com- 
pilers took their quizzes to various 
writers, artists and educators whose 
scores, (on a basis of 2 for each of 
the 50 questions correctly answered ) 
are printed in the book. The cor- 
rect answers are also given—at the 
back of the volume. 

Thus, by pitting yourself against 
the “bogey” scores, you can play soli- 
taire with the book, or make it a 
competitive game among friends. 

I naturally hoped to find among the 
special quizzes one on Credit, a sub- 
ject that has long interested me. But 
the book is lacking in this respect. 
I have therefore prepared the fifty 
questions herewith, which I intend to 
offer to the publisher of the book for 
insertion in later editions. 


The Fifty Questions 


1. In what year was the N. A. C. 
\M. founded? 

2. In what year was the Federal 
Reserve Law enacted? 





’ 


3. What is a house collection 
agency ? 
4. What are the three C’s of 


credit ? 











By Regius Patoff 


Can You Score 100? 


ITHOUT research, 
except in the files of 
your memory, how many of 
these questions can you an- 


swer correctly in half an hour? 


Dr. Patoff, care of the 
“Credit Monthly,” will advise 
you what your score is if he 
hears from you before May 1, 
1927. 


5. What are the rights of creditors 
in respect to married women conduct- 
ing a business in Florida? 

6. What full-time executive of the 
N. A. C. M. was once its president ? 

7. What is an “approved” Adjust- 
ment Bureau of the N. A. C. M.? 

8. What are your rights if you 
filed your claim within six months as 
provided in the amended Bankruptcy 
Act, but after the money paid to the: 
Court by the debtor, (in accordance 
with the terms of the composition ) 
had been distributed by the distribut- 
ing officer? 

9. By whom may bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings be started? 

10. How are proofs of debt exe- 
cuted when the claimant is a partner- 
ship? 

11. Is it possible to make a series 
of notes in such language as to make 
all of them due if one is in default? 

12. What are the names and cities 
of the two presidents of the N. A. 
C. M. who preceded President 
Pouch ? 

13. What are the names of two 
companies that have advertised con- 
sistently in the Crepir MonTHLy 
during the past two years? 

14. Who appoints a trustee in the 
case of bankrupt partnerships? 

15. Are the negotiable instrument 
laws of the various States funda- 
mentally the same? 

16. In what city has the Central 
Credit Interchange Bureau accumu- 
lated the live records of 1,900,000 
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debtor merchants, available to users 
of the service? 

17. Do State exemption laws con- 
trol in bankruptcy proceedings ? 

18. -What is the F. C. I. B. of the 
N. A. C. M.? 7 

19. What exemptions are allowed § 
to bankrupts? P 

20. Should trade acceptances be 
renewed like promissory notes ? 

21. Is the judicious expenditure of 
the Credit Protection Fund having af 
deterrent effect on the credit crook? 

22. In what year did the Crepr J 
MONTHLY first appear in its present 
form? 

23. When, and on what days, is J 
the 1927 Convention of the N. A J 
C. M. to be held? 

24. Can a farmer go into voluntary 
bankruptcy ? 

25. When may a bankrupt offer 
terms of composition to his credi- 
tors? 

26. Do trade acceptances bear in- 
terest ? 

27. Can a corporation, under any 
conditions serve as trustee in bank- 
ruptcy ? 

28. In what year was the Bank 
ruptecy Law last amended? 

29. Why is the 1927 N. A. C. M 
Convention called a Silver Anniver- f 
sary Convention? 

30. Can an involuntary petition in § 
bankruptcy be filed against a farmer? 

31. In bankruptcy, how long a 
time has a creditor in which to file 
a proof of any claim? 

32. In what manual are to be found 
the full text of the Bankruptcy Law, 
a list of Referees in Bankruptcy? 

33. When a company joins a local 
Association of Credit Men, does it 
automatically become a member of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men? 

34. What are the names (a) the 
Director of Education and Research, 
(b) the Eastern Division Manager, 
(c) the Central Division Manager, 
(d) the Western Division Manager 
of the N. A. C. M. 

35. Are promissory notes made 
payable after more than 90 days re 

(Continued on page 44) 
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A Trading Nation’s Downfall 


Phoenicians, Misusing Credit, Destroyed Themselves 


RE-EMINENTLY “the mid- 
dlemen of the ancient world,” 
says Professor Guido Bigoni, 


on 
Phoenicians 


an authority ancient 
“the took 
credit or at least limited the transpor- 
tation of precious metals. The terra 
cetta tablets that have been discov- 
ered prove that between the Ninth 
and Seventh Centuries B. C. the 
word was commonly used 
in Assyria where the important bank- 
ing house of Egibi & Sons existed.” 
The Phoenicians were an offshoot 
of the great Semitic tribe and their 
country extended along the Syrian 
sea-coast, including such well-known 
towns as Beirut, Sidon, Tyre and 
Acre. We hear of the Phoenicians 
as early as. the Fifteenth Century 
B. C. coming into contact with the 
great powers of Egypt and Assyria. 
In the Tenth Century before our era 
Hiram, King of Tyre, was commis- 
sioned by Solomon to 


commerce, 


recourse to 


credit 


furnish him 


By Alphonse Tonietti 


with cedar-wood and artisans in the 
construction of the great Temple at 
Jerusalem (1 Kings I: 1 and _fol- 
lowing). 

Their maritime success encouraged 
the Phoenicians to found colonies all 
around the Mediterranean, a_ fact 
which brought them into keen rivalry 
with the Greek seafarers. Phoenician 
settlements sprang up in Cyprus, 
Malta, Sicily and Sardinia; on the 
African coast the triumph of these 
navigators culminated in the estab- 
lishment of the great commercial city 
of Carthage; and in Europe Cadiz 
and Marseilles became centers of 
trade. They pursued 
their commercial activity with such 
resourcefulness and aggression that 
Rome had to conclude various treaties 
with their kings in order to protect 
her own merchants. 

One such treaty, which Rome con- 
cluded about 509 B. C., with the 
Phoenicians of Carthage, reads: 
“Merchants selling goods in Sardinia 


Phoenician 


shall pay no customs, but only the 
usual fees to the scribe and crier.” 
But their competing business spirit 
could not be kept down and four and 
2 half centuries later Carthage had to 
be destroyed by the Roman fleet. 
Delenda est Carthago! 

Such a far-flung colonial enter- 
prise naturally enough meant that the 
Phoenicians had to evolve a rather 
complicated trading system in so far 
as the customs and interests of the 
people with whom they came into 
relations were touched. Detailed rec- 
ords are lacking, because the material- 
istically-minded Phoenicians devel- 
oped no literature or art to speak of 
and even their invention of the alpha- 
bet has been discredited within the 
last decade. 

Phoenicia being a comparatively 
poor country in resources and small 
in territory, most of the trade which 
its people carried on consisted of im- 
ports which were resold abroad. 
Three distinct caravan routes brought 


(Continued on page 42) 





























A Superior Obligation 


HALL I prosecute a fraudulent 

debtor, or shall I accept settle- 
ment from him when fear of prose- 
cution is aroused ? 

This question looms big at times 
in the management of credits, 
whether or not a desirable piece of 
sanitation shall be achieved or mere- 
ly money secured. The question is 
seemingly difficult to answer, and it 
is answered too frequently on the 
money side. I have heard complain- 
ants say “Sending a debtor to jail 
doesn’t concern me. What I want is 
my money.” In such cases we have 
had to bow the complainants out po- 
litely and tell them that we are not 
operating a collection agency, that 
what we are proposing to do is to 
help punish the man who has stolen 
goods or money in a credit transac- 
tion, to make it dangerous for the 
credit crook to operate. 

Getting the money is no doubt 
most attractive to credit managers, 
but getting the thief is a superior ob- 
ligation and one that ought never to 
be evaded. It is not the one instance 
that tells, it is the moral effect of 
compounding crime. For every 
criminal debtor allowed to go free 
on condition that he will pay his ob- 
ligations, several debtors will spring 
up willing to play the same game, in 
the hope that they may escape pun- 
ishment. 

The attack on commercial crime 
undertaken so ably by the National 
Association of Credit Men brought 
out human characteristics more forci- 
bly than any work it has been my 
privilege to observe. It has brought 
out secret ideas that really make some 
credit managers look like children 
with the measles. They are spotted 
all over, and it is really difficult to 
imagine that anyone confronted with 
the question of sanitation or money 
should decide in favor of the money, 


and allow unhealthful conditions to 
continue. 

It may take courage to decline a 
complete or a satisfactory settlement 
from a debtor who fears punishment, 
but administering the punishment will 
eventually bring larger rewards than 
can result from obtaining settlement 
merely in one instance. I have not 
yet discerned that resentful and vig- 
orous attitude toward commercial 
crime that the custodian of credit 
should show without fear or favor. 
But I am hoping the members of the 
credit fraternity will see a great light 
and learn that their only duty, when a 
commercial crime has been commit- 
ted, is to punish the offender, even 
though cost in money is more than 
the face value of their claims. 

At times we have had to set our 
backs strongly against the onrush of 
certain creditors who—after com- 
plaints have been accepted and_ evi- 
dence found of the debtor’s crimin- 
ality—are eager to accept the full 
settlement of their claims rather than 
proceed with the prosecution. The 
moral effect of such an action was no 
doubt unrecognized. We hope there 
will arise a storm of indignation 
against commercial crime that will 
cause creditors to sacrifice several 
times the sums debtors are owing 
them rather than let the offender es- 
cape his just deserts. 

The sancity of the credit obligation 
and the honor of business demand a 
virile attitude on the part of credit- 
ors. Until there is this attitude, we 
shall have to deal with the spineless 
and selfish credit manager who wants 
to take his dollars rather than see 
justice done. 


An Old Subject 


E have never relaxed in the 
least from our firm conviction 
that the secret assignment of open 
accounts is contrary to the fundamen- 
tals of credit principles and to the 
standard of legitimate practices which 
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should distinguish our credit trans. § 


actions in these modern days. 

It has been a mistake for us, and 
even for the finance companies 
which buy open accounts secretly, not 
to have realized that the practice is 
wrong at the core and would eventu- 


ally exact a price of those who bought j 


and those who sold. The banks of 
the country have had an outlet for 
funds in loaning the finance com. 
panies large sums, when as a matter 
of fact they would not loan to the 


concerns that transferred or pledged } 


their open accounts secretly to the 
finance companies. This has been a 
situation we could never become rec- 
onciled to. 

In the wholesale and manufactur. 
ing fields the secret assignment or 
pledging of open accounts has not 
extended; but in the retail field it 
has, and failures are occurring where 
creditors find there are neither goods 
nor accounts available for their 
claims. 

Incredible as it may seem, a con 


cern, whose affairs the National As- § 


sociation of Credit Men is now in- 
vestigating, started on practically 
nothing, but by some hook or crook 
obtained a fair rating in the mercan- 
tile agency books and succeeded in 
running up an indebtedness for mer- 
chandise alone of approximately 
$330,000. In my opinion this is 
simply credit asininity, and I should 
be much ashamed were | a creditor 
in this case. It was evident that 
credit departments had not investi- 
gated thoroughly and that distribu- 
tors, mostly manufacturers, had not 
interchanged with one another. 
This concern sold the merchandise, 
mainly furniture and hotse furnish- 
ings, to anybody on a meagre pay- 
ment and notes for the balance. The 
notes were immediately sold to f& 
nance companies at a discount S0 
big that I dare not mention it. These 
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companies bit right into the heart of 
the accounts, but as the operators of 
the business apparently had no idea 
of paying their indebtedness, any- 
thing they could obtain was velvet. 
The whole thing is in a bad tangle, 
but the finance companies have the 
accounts and they demand either the 
money or the goods for which the 
notes were given. 

Isn’t it out of step with modern 
ideas for such a situation as this to 
occur? Is it right that a concern 
can buy goods, sell them on credit 
terms, take notes for unsatisfied por- 
tions and sell these notes for any- 
thing they can get for them—and 
then snap their fingers in the faces 
of their creditors and virtually tell 
them to go to Hades? My idea of 
fairness in credits rebels against such 
a situation as this. The very sanc- 
tity of the credit obligation, the very 
honesty of business methods, calls 
for a correction of this situation, some 
reasonable regulation for the assign- 
ment of open accounts that will be 
protective and just to everybody con- 
cerned. 

Such regulation is, I contend, just 
as necessary to the finance companies 
as to the furnishers of merchandise, 
just as necessary to the protection of 
finance companies as for the service 
of assignors. It is contrary to good 
business policy and to good credit 
practices to permit the assignment or 
pledge of open accounts without some 
kind of notification or control. 


A Disorganized Industry 


I’ is strange that agriculture, 
which until fifty years ago was 
our chief industry and has al- 
ways been one of our foremost pro- 
ducers of income, has not fallen into 
line with organization tendencies that 
have distinguished our commercial 
life of the past three decades. For 
obvious reasons, agriculturists have 
not been able to control their prod- 
ucts as the output of factories is con- 
trolled; but without any cohesion 
whatsoever, without any practical 
discipline, agriculture has gone on its 
way bringing larger returns here and 
there, and suffering disappointments 
in other localities. 

I wonder if the agriculturist has 
not been spoiled by the paternal in- 
terest of Congress in his welfare, 
and if it might not have been better 
for the enterprisers in this field to 
have taken their chances and bucked 
their problems as enterprisers in 


other industries have been compelled 
te do. In the present turmoil over 
agricultural conditions, we find the 
farmer, who has exercised sound 
judgment and used his capital with 
the wisdom that the proper protection 
of any type of capital demands, has 
not as a rule fared so badly. But 
the success of such a farmer is sub- 
merged in the general complaints ris- 
ing like a fog from our agricultural 
districts. 

There is a real credit interest in 
this situation, for the farmers as con- 
sumers as well as employers affect 
favorably or adversely the courses of 
business and the liquidity of obliga- 
tions, according to the success or the 
failure of their income. In wide sec- 
tions of the cotton-growing country 
the retail merchants are carrying mil- 
lions of receivables frozen solid be- 
cause the farmer debtors have not 
realized the wherewithal to pay. In 
such a situation, the retail merchant 
cannot replenish his stock as he 
should, and his own indebtedness to 
supply houses may have to go un- 
liquidated for the present. The 
amount of business lost by this situ- 
ation runs into hundreds of millions. 
Mere expedients are not as a rule 
forward-looking; they break down 
after a year or two of trial. There 
must be a nation-wide interest in this 
question and farmers must come out 
of the clouds and get down to hard 
rock if the agricultural industry is to 
take advantage of present and future 
tendencies. 

- Business men have not as a rule 
taken sufficient interest in this im- 
portant subject. Their attention is 
consumed mostly in selling goods to 


retailers, not in providing outlets for . 


goods. They will fare well or fare 
badly as conditions warrant, without 
realizing that they have a responsi- 
bility to agriculture and that they 
should give what aid they can to put 
this industry on a practical and sys- 
tematic basis. 


Tolerance 

Or; of the most vivid memories 

of my official touch with the 
National Association of Credit Men 
was my appearance with a small 
committee in Washington in the 
Spring of 1913 before a Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, under the chairmanship 
of the Honorable Carter Glass. The 
committee was inquiring into a bank- 
ing and currency system. We had 


23 


prepared a brief pointing out emphat- 
ically our belief in the Aldrich-Vree- 
land Bill, but the good sense came to 
us in our conference that the Demo- 
cratic platform of 1912 would not 
permit Congress to consider the 
measure. 

The country needed a banking and 
currency system that would consoli- 
date reserves, regulate the currency 
and elevate commercial paper into its 
proper place as a safe background 
for bank notes. Without hammer- 
ing away on our ideas, we later told 
Mr. Carter Glass that we were going 
to stand with him on the best measure 
he could obtain fromm the House of 
Representatives, which was the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bill. In its original pro- 
visions, we were not entirely satis- 
fied with the bill; but there was no 
value in haggling about it when the 
country needed such a measure so bad- 
ly. We kept to our promise, worked 
heartily with Mr. Glass, resisted with 
all our strength the men of his own 
party who wanted to incorporate corn 
tassle money in the measure, and at 
last the bill got through the House 
and reached the Senate. 

We wrought better than we ex- 
pected and Senator Glass in his re- 
cent book, “An Adventure in Con- 
structive Finance—An Account of 
the Federal Reserve Legislation,” 
says, “The hostile criticism reflected 
not only the attitude of banks as a 
class, which means that it was chiefly 
affected by the proposed readjust- 
ment, but it voiced the disapprobation 
of those business groups which are 
most readily impressed by banking 
thought. A very noteworthy excep- 
tion was found among the National 
Association of Credit Men whose 
members thought intelligently on the 
subject and understood the elements 
of the problem. These credit men 
were not only tolerant but extremely 
helpful throughout the entire period 
of discussion.” 

I was not able to answer very 
many local bankers who, swinging 
their arms, protested in a most ener- 
getic manner that the Federal Re- 
serve Banks would be unable to pay 
interest on their stock and thought 
those banks were altogether doomed 
to crass failure. We went ahead in 
complete faith, putting the whole na- 
tion’s needs first. It was an exhibi- 
tion of tolerance the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men can always 
prize as one of the finest passages in 
its history. 





























































An Optimist on China 


Clark’s View of Situation 


Grover 


HE National Association of 
Credit Men’s Foreign Trade 


Forum, which holds monthly 
meetings in New York to discuss cur- 
rent economic conditions in foreign 
markets, recently invited Grover 
Clark, now president and for six 
years editor of the Peking Leader, 
to make an address on the situation 
in China as it affects trade. 

Mr. Clark opened his address by 
quoting the interesting opinion of a 
leading professor of international 
law, who said that the group of peo- 
ple in the United States who have 
the most constructive point of view, 
the people whom one might call the 
most practical idealists, the men who 
are really trying to do things, not for 
what they can get out of it but for 
the sake of making the world better 
than it is now, are not the preachers 
and not the teachers, but are the busi- 
ness men of America. 

He gave a résumé of events in 
China, political and military, for the 
past year or so. He said that for the 
first time in eighty years the prepon- 
derance of practical organizing abil- 
ity is on the side of the Nationalists, 
the men who are trying to get China’s 
affairs straightened out. Until about 
a year ago, the brains and practical 
ability seemed to have been on the 
side of the military faction. 

In the field of finance, the ability 
of these new leaders was illustrated 
by the Minister of Finance of the 
Canton Government, a young man by 
the name of Soong, a Harvard grad- 
uate, who took over control of the 
finances in 1925. By eliminating 
graft and collecting money through 
civilian, not military, officials, within 
a year he increased the income of the 
Canton Government 1,600 per cent. 


Bankers Organized 


Over ten years ago the National 
Bankers Association was organized 
in China. It includes not only Chin- 
ese banks all over China, but those in 
most of the important countries 
abroad. A system for the transfer 
of credits from one part of the coun- 
try to another for the financing of 
commercial transactions and for the 
building up of a few stable banks, 
the notes of which would be accepted 


throughout the country, was under- 
taken by. the Chinese bankers, with 


great success, according to Mr. 
Clark. He gave an illustration of 


the Chinese financial system about 
fifteen years ago, as follows: 

“If you wanted to travel into the 
interior of China you started out with 
a number of bars of silver—the metal. 
You stopped at an inn over night. 
You woke up in the morning — and 
you spent half or three-quarters of 
an hour arguing with the landlord 
as to how much you owed him. Fin- 
ally you agreed with the landlord. 
Then you took a bar of silver and a 
knife, shaved off a little of the metal, 
and gave it to him. That is the way 
you paid your hotel bill. But you 
cannot run a large scale modern busi- 
ness on a basis where transfers of 
payment from one part of the coun- 
try to another have to be pretty 
largely in the actual movement of sil- 
ver, or any other metal. There were, 
of course, certain facilities for trans- 
ferring credits from one place to an- 
other, but they were poorly developed 
and quite inefficient.” 

This clumsy method is contrasted 
with conditions as Mr. Clark found 
them in 1923. On a trip in the in- 
terior of China, at one stop, Mr. 
Clark found that he needed more 
money, which he secured quickly by 
telegraphing the Bank of China, and 
giving a Peking check for it. This 
shows the results which the bankers 
in China have secured through con- 
centrating their efforts on their jobs 
as bankers, said Mr. Clark. Such 
methods as those have resulted in an 
increase of 46 per cent. in the total 
paid up capital of native Chinese 
banks, in the last five years. 

Trade figures, too, show startling 
changes—the foreign trade, imports 
and exports, increased by about 116 
per cent from 1915 to 1925. The 
Chinese are now producing more, 
proportionately, of the exports than 
are foreign manufacturers in China. 
So that, although there was the most 
continuous and widespread fighting in 
China in 1926, there was also the 
largest increase of foreign trade of 
any year since the beginning of the 
Chinese Republic, Mr. Clark pointed 
out. He suggests a possible explana- 
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tion of this unusual situation—thg 
the fighting, disorganization and pp 
litical breakdown in China are, afte 
all, merely superficial. It wag 
brought out, through many specifig 
examples, that the absence of orgate 
ized government seems to make little 
difference in the life of the people 


Friend or Enemy? 


The American attitude toward 
China cannot be based wholly upon 
our direct financial and economic in 
terests in China, since the total Amer- 
ican trade with China is only about 
$200,000,000. Mr. Clark, however, 
believes that the United States hasa 
vital interest in the course of events 
in China, since it seems clear that 
China is entering world affairs as the 
leader of the Orient; that America’s 
relations with China in the next few 
months are going to determine, to a 
great extent, whether China enters as 
a friend or as an enemy of the other 
nations. ; 

Mr. Clark cited the details of pro- 
posed railway and gold and silver 
mining enterprises in China, between 
Chinese and Americans, which in- 
volve over a hundred million dollars, 
as an indication that there is plenty 
of money in China. The need of 
China at the present time is not for- 
eign capital but foreign technical ad- 
vice and assistance. 

Mr. Clark sees, in the change, from 
confusion to reconstruction, of trade 
conditions in China during the past 
few years, a new economic revolu- 
tion, which, for the first time, since 
the beginning of foreign trade in the 
Nineteenth Century, holds . some 
promise of success. 

In conclusion, Mr. Clark said that 
the specific problem of foreign in- 
vestments and concessions and treaty 
relations with China must be worked 
out on a basis of mutual equality and 
reciprocity. It should be recognized 
that there must be a new basis for 
those interests which will recognize 
the right of the Chinese to run their 
own country. For successful trade 
relations with China depend upon 
giving the Chinese people the kind of 
goods they want, by studying the 
Chinese market and the tastes of the 
people. 
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As Values Fluctuate 


Insurance Protects Credit With “General Covers”’ 


HE stock values change as 
! rapidly as New England 


weather, especially in such 
trades and enterprises as chain stores, 
wholesale distributors, factory ware- 
houses, state agencies for store equip- 
ment and service stations. 


What is represented in $100,000 of 
stock value one day decreases to 
$10,000 the next, through shipments 
or distribution. It is an “up and 
down proposition” which cannot be 
insured conveniently by specific fire 
insurance policies which unless 
changed are stationary their 
amount of protection. 


in 


To meet this rather common situa- 
tion of “fluctuating stock values” is 
not only an insurance problem but 
one of exceeding importance to credit 
managers; for if values increase and 
sufficient insurance is not in force and 
there is a fire (or a sprinkler head 
leaks, or an explosion occurs, or wind- 
storm, or whatever is insured against) 
and brings about complete destruc- 
tion, the unprotected gap may mean 
a credit collapse. 

It is almost impossible to protect 
fluctuating values with specific fire 
insurance policies, for to do so means 
an almost daily scrutinization as to 
the state of these values and a con- 
stant cancellation and rewriting of 
policies. To take out specific insur- 
ance in amounts representing the 
highest values reached during a year 
—the peak values—means frequently 
paying for insurance beyond what is 
needed. 


General Covers 


There are two ways of providing 
the necessary credit protection and 
insurance relief. One is by means of 
general covers, so-called, written ex- 
clusively by fire insurance companies 
and the other through “floaters”, is- 
sued by both fire insurance companies 
and marine insurance companies, al- 
though among the fire insurance com- 
panies the “floaters” issued are much 
more limited than those provided by 
the marine insurance companies, be- 
cause of bureau, conference and state 


By Clarence T. Hubbard 


rules and regulations which dictate 
the writing of fire insurance at fixed 
locations. The marine insurance 
companies are not subject to these 
regulations. 


The workings of a general cover 
contract should be understood by the 
credit manager, whether an insurance 
buyer, for his own concern or whether 
he is consulted by his debtors. A 
general cover in a few words is 
but an “automatic binder” where- 
by the insurance company assumes the 
policy details and once a month ad- 
justs the whole framework of pro- 
tection to fit the stock fluctuations as 
reported. At the same time a general 
cover policy provides automatic pro- 
tection for mew locations which de- 
velop up to a certain limit mutually 
agreed upon in advance. If a series 
of chain stores were being insured 
under a general cover and a new store 
were opened it would be unnecessary 
to take out a special policy because 
the store would be automatically in- 
sured up to a limit agreed upon and 
then reported in the next and subse- 
quent statements. If the values ex- 
ceeded the limit granted for “un- 
known” locations then the insurance 
company would have to set a new 
limit. The fire insurance companies 
when issuing general cover contracts 
are required by law to execute under- 
lying or individual policies at each 
separate location in keeping with the 
resident agency laws. These policies 
are kept in the home office of the in- 
surance companies and are endorsed 
each month to increase or decrease 
the values at the different points in 
keeping with reports. submitted and 
not exceeding certain limits set for 
each location. 


For instance, supposing you owned 
a string of shoe stores throughout two 
different states. Your stock of shoes 
on hand in each store fluctuates and 
yet you want this stock fully pro- 
tected at all times. Your agent, after 
making sure that you have locations 
in at least two cities, recommends a 
general cover contract. 


As owner of the shoe stores you 
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provide the agent with a statement 
showing the value of the shoes at 

store on the first of the month. The 
agent then asks you what the highest 
amount of stock might be which you 
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would have in any of these stores dur. § 
ing the course of the year, not over. § ‘4 
looking your Christmas trade. As. P@™ 
sume that $50,000 is the highest limit § "P 
in Springfield, Mass., $30,000 the § !%% 
highest limit in Bridgeport, Conn, § | > 
and $60,000 in Boston, Mass., with 5! 
other amounts varying according tof VY!" 
the locations. If the insurance com-— SY 
pany can handle these amounts, it will J S° 
agree to them as “limits” up to which f/m 
the General cover protects, but which val 
must not be exceeded. In other ™ 
words, if a $60,000 limit is agreed } !™ 
upon for Boston, the policy will not } 
pay beyond this amount and some- 
times the policy form is worded so I 
that the general cover only contributes 
in event of loss after all specific in- 
surance is exhausted. the 
You then provide the agent or | in 
broker with your initial statement | gr 
showing the values at each of your | re 
locations as they are on the first of | th 
the month and you receive a general Ri 
cover policy. The insurance company to 
then issues individual fire insurance | N 
policies protecting each one of your 
stores for the actual amount of stock § th 
represented in this first statement and §  p 
you pay the total annual premium for hi 
all this insurance necessary, the prop hi 
erty being rated at the actual tariff- p 
board rate at each location. The total A 
annual premiums of these policies P 
represent what is known as the > * 
initial premium paid under a general : 
cover. 
Then the first of every month you 
submit a new statement showing the 
changed values at each store and the , 
insurance company, without bother- ' 
iny you, increases or decreases by en- ( 
dorsement every one of these indi- 


vidual underlying policies so that once 
a month they are adjusted to fit your 
fluctuations of values. If the values 
increase you are charged an addi 
tional premium and if they decrease 
you are credited with a return prem 
ium, all of which is adjusted at the 
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end of the policy year, and the ac- 
counting kept track of by the insur- 
ance company which has the use of 
your initial premium in the mean- 
while. 

Here, however, is the important 
point! You cannot possibly get these 
statements to the insurance company 
the first day of the month, although 
they should be reported within ten 
days after the first, but the policy pro- 
vides thirty days in which to submit a 
report and if a loss occurs before the 
thirty days expire and the values have 
increased materially over the last 
statement on record with the com- 
pany, you are automatically protected 
up to the limit agreed upon for the 
location. 

Such a contract is very flexible and 
isan ideal way of handling fluctuating 
values. Strictly according to fire in- 
surance rules, it is necessary to apply 
short rate cancellation when cancel- 
ling insurance for fluctuations in 
values and the policy is no kind of a 
make-shift to permit “pro-rata” ad- 
justments. The policy is subject to 
the general rules in each state. 


N. Y. City Not Included 


It is possible to cover stores all over 
the country, although most of the fire 
insurance companies will not include 
greater New York. There are many 
reasons for this, the main one being 
that the rules of the New York Fire 
Rating Society prohibit this in order 
to avoid a congestion of values in 
New York City. 

These general cover policies, al- 
though written mainly to offer a de- 
pendable fire insurance protection, 
have also been issued against the 
hazards of sprinkler leakage and ex- 
plosions and loss from windstorms. 
As an example, one of the large shoe 
policy concerns with distributing sta- 
tions all over the country carried a 
general cover which insured them for 
loss against fire and explosion and 
sprinkler leakage at their various 
warehouses. 

It is of course important that the 
values represented by the actual cash 
values or “cost to manufacture” price, 
on just the same basis as you insure 
values generally for fire insurance. 
In other words the selling price is the 
wrong value to report because the 
general cover, like the ordinary fire 
policy, pays only for the cost value 
of the goods. This word of caution 
is because of many errors on the part 
of bigger enterprises in insuring their 


fluctuating values on the basis of sell- 
ing costs, the result of general instruc- 
tion issued to the bookkeeper—‘‘be 
sure to send a:statement of our values 
at each warehouse to our agent on the 
tenth of each month”. 

In several instances this has not 
been discovered until the auditors ap- 
peared and it was learned that prem- 
iums had been paid for insurance 
which could never have been collected. 
In some cases an adjustment has been 
attempted from the insurance com- 
panies; but, as they had paid out a 
portion of their premium to their re- 


* last report. 
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insurers, it was hardly to be expected 
that any refund would be paid. 

There is an “honesty clause” in 
every general clause contract which 
states that, if any property becomes 
destroyed after the last statement has 
been reported but before the new 
statement is submitted containing this 
location, the assured will be paid a 
loss for not more than the proportion 
of the loss which the last reported 
value of the stock bore to the actual 
value of the stock at the time of the 
Frequently these state- 
ments do not reach the insurance com- 





“That’s the most helpful book 


I’ve seen in years, Tom!” 


‘‘ What book is it? 

‘* Why it’s one put out by the 
Acme Visible Record people— 
‘Profitable Business Control.’ 
I’ve seldom seen a book so com- 

lete and so well illustrated. I’ve 
Eooadilen in avague way, about 
visible records, but this book 
makes them really understand- 
able. And we can certainly use 
them to advantage in three 
departments.”’ 

A great many executives have 
expressed themselves to each 
other and to us in a similar way. 
And we want to thank them. 

We believe this really is the 
most understandable book on 
visible records now in print. It 
coversconcisely : purchase, sales, 


ACME 


VISIBLE 
RECORDS 
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bank, credit, stock, department 
store, insurance, club, police, 
school and telephone record in- 
stallations, and shows actual 
photographs of each type. It will 
make clear to you just how Acme 
Visible Records can fit into your 
business and make your records 
far more useful than they have 
ever been. The coupon below, if 
filled out or attached to your 
letterhead, will bring you a copy 
of Profitable 
Business 
Control. 
Sending for 
it involves 
no obliga- 
tion what- 
soever. 


ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 

116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 

Gentlemen: 

O You may send me your book “Profitable Business 
Control.’”’ ay" 

© You may send your nearest representative to see me. 
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Good luck is more often 
the result of horse sense 
than it is the outcome of 
a series of lucky breaks. 















Income producing prop- 
erty may be fully 
insured against direct 
amage ... but the 
interruption of income 
following a loss may 
be a serious embarrass- 
ment to creditors. 











If credit relations can be 
threatened by any 
attack of the elements, 
anything short of com- 
plete protection means 
leaving loopholes open 
for disaster. 


The services of THE 
WORLD agent may do 
much to safeguard your 
important credit risks. 


“Get the Best 
in THE WORLD” 
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panies promptly; and occasionally a 
clerical error occurs. And as fires 
may occur during the interim this 
clause is perfectly fair to the assured. 

These general covers are a regular 
form of protection governed by the 
same rules and regulations which ap- 
ply to fire insurance and are truly 
proper insurance-wise in every way. 


The Fire Floater 


The difference between a general 
cover and a fire floater is that a 
floater is a blanket policy which cov- 
ers property anywhere and which 
does not require that underlying pol- 
icies be issued or monthly reports sub- 
mitted but it generally represents in- 
surance up to fixed amounts in certain 
limits almost anywhere. 

Such floaters known as country- 
wide fire floaters are against the rules 
of the organizations which govern the 
so-called “board’’ insurance compa- 
nies. Strictly speaking an interstate 
or country-wide floater should not be 
issued by a fire insurance company 
because it is a violation not only of 
the organization rules but is subject 
to the criticisms of the insurance com- 
missioners for the reason that under 
floaters they do not receive the bene- 
fit of premium taxes in their locality 
and is also in violation of different 
State rates and rules. The particular 
danger of accepting such floaters is 
that the assured never knows when it 
may be cancelled by the company 
which issued it in violation and few 
if any of the well known fire insur- 
ance companies will issue such a form 
of insurance but insist upon a general 
cover. 

Fire insurance floaters confined to 
one particular State are entirely in 
order and represent no violation. The 
rate books for each State generally 
provide floater rates. If you are a 
contractor and have road equipment 
all over the State you can insure the 
total value of that equipment under a 
floater and, if any of it becomes de- 
stroyed by fire or the other hazards 
insured against, it is taken care of 
under the floater without the neces- 
sity of a specific policy being issued 
for every bit of apparatus. Such 
floaters are limited when values are 
stationary and scattered and all in one 
State. If in two States you should 
have a separate floater with the values 
properly separated for each state. 

How about the marine insurance 
floaters you ask? Can they do all 
of the things the fire insurance float- 
ers are not permitted to do? The 
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marine insurance floater is designed § Cree 
to take care of values while in transit 

from one place to another and has 

been amended to cover also goods in & title 
wareheuses or in the hands of a pos. & has | 
sessor. For some time there has been J 

a question as to just where marine 
insurance floaters took on and fire TI 
floaters left off. The fact that the ® . ‘ 
marine insurance companies are not a 
subject to the same rules and regula. § 
tions as the fire insurance companies } thes 
has caused some floaters to be offered § days 
which have been pretty broad in their the 
protection and perhaps beyond whata 


marine insurance company should 





the fluctuating values of any kind of 
enterprises. The full submission of 
facts to your agent or your broker 
will bring the best recommendations 
as to a general cover, a floater, or the 
certificate method. The trouble taken 
to look into these forms is well worth 
while. 


protect without trespassing in the fire ee 
insurance field—for marine floaters selv 
are really meant to be confined to | will 
goods in transit. sa 
It is now pretty thoroughly agreed ote 
that stationary values will be pro- \ 
tected under general covers or under abil 
State floaters to which no protection § “Mt 
can be annexed covering goods in § ‘elt 
transit, and on the other hand the § ©" 
marine floaters will be confined to § the 
movable values and that no forms will § He 
be added covering stationary values ag 
on goods in the hands of possessor cus 
and the like. hav 
nu 
The Open Policy 

There is one other method of han- 

dling fluctuating values such as cotton 
shipped in and out of warehouses or | 
furs placed in cold storage and a so- i 
called “open” policy is issued which e 
specifies limits of liability and against | 
which the agent can issue certificates. z 
If $10,000 worth of cotton is shipped - 
to a warehouse today the agent can . 
write a certificate for $10,000. If it 
is shipped out in two weeks the cer- Pe 
tificate is cancelled. These certifi- " 

cates are just the same as individual 

policies but are more convenient to 
handle because certificates can be ' 
written and cancelled as the values F 
fluctuate and the premium paid for ; 
just the proper insurance taken out ‘i 
to cover these values instead of a ‘ 
large policy having to be written sui- Q 
ficient to take care of the peak values ( 
during the year and then. being § ! 
much greater than needed for the rest 
of the time. 
There is a legitimate way to insure | 
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Credit in a Young Industry 
(Continued from page 9) 


title to the machines until payment 
has been made.” 


Coldak Terms 


The Coldak Corporation, accord- 
ing to Frederick Marks, in charge of 
credits, sells mostly on sight draft, 
their best terms being 2 per cent. ten 
days, net 30 days. The attitude of 
the company is that in this period 
of the education of the public, when 
immense sums for advertising must 
be spent, dealers must finance them- 
selves, though the management is 
willing to co-operate in suggesting a 
mortgage company to assist the buyer 
in his financing. 


More reliance is placed upon sales 
ability than extensive capital, says 
Mr. Marks, who adds that a dealer is 
seld only after a full investigation and 
conferences at headquarters. “I use 
the commercial agency reports as a 
check,” he says, “but usually | know 
a good deal more about a prospective 
customer than I could get from them, 
having got reports locally from a 
number of sources.” 


Collection Procedure 


Interesting ideas for credit man- 
agers everywhere are to be found in 
the suggested collection procedure, 
based on a knowledge of psychology 
as well as business, which has been 
issued by the Credit Department of 
the Frigidaire Corporation, Dayton, 
F, O. Pansing, manager, to the com- 
pany’s distributors. Excerpts from it 
are given below: 


Credit and Collection Department 


With this greatly increased volume of 
business it is highly important that you 
should be properly organized from a credit 
and collection standpoint and have this op- 
eration headed up by a competent person. 
Seemingly this individual should have a 
good personality so that customers and 
dealers will like to transact business with 
him. He should have a good business ex- 
perience and should appreciate that his 
work after all is “selling.” While the sell- 
ing may not be as direct as that of a sales- 
man selling a product it is a fact, however, 
that he must be continually “selling the 
Company” and you as distributor to the 
banks, business houses and individuals with 
whom he contacts. He should be so or- 
ganized that he can not only supervise the 
city collections but should be able to con- 
tact with dealers and their banks so that 
proper channels may be kept open for the 
unobstructed flow of our products to the 
consumers. 
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Collection Procedure 


The following are directly relevant to 
the matter of collections : 


Terms of Sale 


should be either cash or GMAC on instal- 
lation. There are several very good rea- 
sons for this— 

1. The customer is greatly pleased at 
this time and is in the best frame of 
mind for settlement. 

If the settlement is delayed and some 

little squeak develops or some little 

adjustment needs to be made it only 

furnishes the customer an excuse to 

withhold, payment. 

3. Many service costs will be eliminated 
because when an account is paid in 
full the product always works better. 


nothing on us! 


names at the altar. 


please 


“Nomads 


The wandering tribes of Asia, whose skin tents 
shelter them from the snows of Siberia today 
and from the brassy desert sun tomorrow, have 


For population turn-over in American cities of 
100,000 and over is 65 percent annually. 


Think of it! Two-thirds of last year’s City Direc- 
tory is all wrong this year! People have moved. 
Businesses have re-organized, changed hands, dis- 
appeared and new concerns come into being. 
Men have resigned, retired, died, new officials 
have appeared. Women have changed their 


To do business this year, use this year’s informa- 
tion. Get the new City Directory—soon as it’s out! 


The City Directories of other cities throughout the 
United States and Canada are on file for your 
use in the Association Library maintained by 
your local City Directory Publisher. Write us on 
your letterhead for a Library Privilege Card. 


Association of North American Directory Publishers 


524 Broadway, New York 


Making a Clean Sale 


A sale should be clean with no “strings”’ 
to it. It frequently happens that numer- 
ous promises are made by the dealer or 
salesman at the time the order is taken, but 
which do not for some reason appear on 
the order. Obviously this makes it very 
difficult to handle at the time of collection. 
To sell terms or do anything irregular 
merely to get the product out cheapens the 
product and does not tend to build good 
will. Terms should be quoted without any 
apology because all legitimate business is 
entitled to: a legitimate profit if it expects 
to continue and be in business at a time 
when this customer may need to have ser- 
vice on his product. 

When an order is received it should be 


(Continued on page 31) 
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We extend 
Credit 


To this insulated square tongue 
and groove (in the frame) we 
credit much of the better protec- 
tion found in Meilink-Built Steel 
Safes. 















































The higher the temperature the 
tighter the door fits. This feature 




















terior and keeps the doors from 
bulging. 






Even in a severe fire where the safe 
falls a great distance while in a highly 
heated condition, this feature keeps the 
doors tight. 
















This is one of the Meilink features 
that have gone so far to establish 
Meilink’s enviable record of better pro- 
tection—50,000 Meilink Built Steel Safes 
in use with only one known fire loss. 













The man with better protection is a 
better credit risk. 


The Meilink Steel Safe Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Better Protection 
EILIN 











baffles heat travel to the safe in- | 








White and McCarty, Poets 


Creditor and Debtor Correspond in Verse 





VIDENTLY C. W. White, 
credit manager of the Logan Co. 
(formerly the Dow Co.), a wire and 
iron manufacturing company, Louis- 
ville, Ky., believed that the most use- 
ful quality of collection letters is 
novelty. Or perhaps he thought that 
nothing short of quatrains could 
touch the heart of Ed McCarty, of 


| the North Canton Corporation, Ohio. 


Mr. White starts poetical corre- 
spondence with his debtor friend with 
the following bit of verse :— 


You need money 
So do we, 

But you've got ours 
Don’t you see? 


If you keep yours 
And ours, too, 

What in the world 
Are we going to do? 


The amount is $152.00 


eck— 
Thanks. 


However, this appeal did not get 


| the check, for Mr. McCarty, either 


in genuine doubt about the bill, or 


| simply hoping for more verses, an- 


swered with this :— ‘ 


I like your little poem 
*Twas written very well, 

It put your message over 
Without a cuss or yell. 


We'd sure‘like to help you 

But what we must know now 
Is whether it is Logan 

Or whether it is Dow. 


We'd swear we paid the bill; 
But then if you debate 

We will just submit to you 
And ask for duplicate. 


A few epigrammatic notes were 
added to the poem for good measure : 

“Green is my choice of colors—the 
long green and the Killarney type. 
Green is the emblem of hope, restful 
to the eye. Blue is also a favorite 
color—but a terrible feeling.” 

To which Mr. White replied :— 


Your poem was clear and sweet 
*Twas music to our ears 


It made us feel so happy, 
It dried away our tears. 


The amount was overdue, 
We made two efforts in vain, 
A poem was then suggested 
To relieve this little pain. 


’Tis true you really owe us 
So far as we can see; 

But if you find it otherwise 
We'll gladly bend our knee. 
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We know you want to help us 
And we will tell you now 
That our name is Logan 
But it formerly was Dow. 


“McCarty is a good name, tog, 
We, also, like Green, especially long 
green, and we know you will send j 
pretty quick if you find the enclose 
duplicate invoice amounting ty 
$152.00 for the tree guards and law 
swings correct.” 

Mr. McCarty found this explana. 


tion fair enough, and replied not only 
with the check in question, but with} 


some additional verses :— 


Really, sir, I did not know it 
You were such a clever poet 

I read your nifty four-verse rhyme, 
Say, you’re improvin’ all the time. 


Now since we've got the duplicate 
There’s no chance to prevaricate, 
You also heard me say that I 
Have got no further alibi. 


We lost like the Yanks, by heck 
So now enclose our little check 
For the amount we were owing you 
A snug one hundred fifty-two. 


You know the best men have their fun 
But since that little job is done 

We'll both salute our Edgar Guest, 
And next to him I think you’re best. 


Oh, say, Mr. White, 
It'd be my delight 
Some moonlight night 

To invite you to my party 
We'd have a bushel of fun 
With our rod and gun 

Just you and Ed McCarty. 


A check and an_ invitation too 
seemed to call for some response, and 
perhaps by this time, White had the 


rhyming habit, and simply couldn't 


stop writing verses :— 


We acknowledge receipt of check 
The amount was correct, 

We'd put it in the bank 

And now we must say thank. 


We've had a lot of fun 

But the job has been done 

I’ll look forward to your party 
Sure as your name is Ed McCarty. 


In a later, and more prosaic letter 
to Mr. White, Mr. McCarty, refer- 
ring to the poetical correspondence, 
said :— 


“Don’t wait until we owe you af- f 


other $152—write us any time.” 

If credit managers could be certain 
that letters in verse would always in- 
sure so friendly a feeling as that ex- 
pressed by Mr. McCarty, as well as 


the money, every Credit Department 


would have its poet laureate. 
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Credits in a Young Industry 


(Continued from page 29) 
acknowledged to the customer, which will 
not only confirm the order but will have a 
tendency to clear up any misunderstandings 
which might be in the mind of the pur- 
chaser, as well as assure the distributor 
that the orders are bona fide. This applies 
particularly to those orders received from 
salesmen with whom you may have an ar- 
rangement to advance them a part of the 
commission at the time the order is re- 
ceived. 


Proper Installation 


After a good clean sale is made it must 
be delivered and installed. Installation 
should be made as quickly after delivery as 
possible. Your installation men should 
realize that upon them depends in a great 
measure, whether a customer is satisfied or 
dissatisfied. It means more than merely 
building a concrete base or making certain 
plumbing and electrical connections. After 
the installation is made in a very satisfac- 
tory manner collection can be made more 
promptly and you are enabled to hold your 
investment to a minimum, which means so 
much from an operating standpoint. 

Assuming that the sale has been made 
“clean” and that proper installation has been 
made, the account must now be collected. 
The following is the procedure which we 
use in the Branches and which we believe 
will be of some assistance to you: 

1. Promptly forward an invoice to the 
purchaser as soon as delivery has been 
made; which of course will carry the 
exact terms of sale as shown on the 
order. 

If payment is not made promptly in 
accordance with the terms as shown 
on the invoice, then a statement should 
be forwarded promptly to the pur- 
chaser. 

If the statement does not bring about 
the settlement of the account within 
seven days then a letter should be 
written to the purchaser calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the account is de- 
linquent and request immediate pay- 
ment or the reasons for non-payment. 


Suggested Letter 


“It is generally recognized that failure 
to pay an account is due to an oversight 
much more frequently than refusal or the 
inability to pay, which we believe is true 
in this case. 

Will you be good enough to review this 
account and if this statement agrees with 
your records your check at this time in 
payment will be appreciated. 

If payment is being withheld for any 
reason with which we may not be familiar, 
kindly let us know so that proper attention 
may be given as we are anxious to serve 
our customers in the best manner possible. 
We are quite sure you appreciate the rea- 
sonableness of our request.” 

This letter should be used where no at- 
tention has been given to either the invoice 
or statement mailed the customer. 


4. If the letter does not bring results 

within five days, get in touch with the 
customer by telephone or personal 
call and collect in accordance with 
terms on the order. If as a last re- 
sort the customer is unable to pay cash 
even though the terms specify cash, 
settlement should be made on the 
GMAC plan. 
If settlement is not made at the time 
of the personal call or within three 
days after the telephone call, then the 
salesman who made the sale should 
endeavor to make collection. 

. If none of these collection efforts 
prove successful it is suggested that 


a letter be written similar to the one 
which follows, as a final effort on the 
part of the distributor to collect. 


Suggested Letter 


“We have received no response to our 
repeated communications relative to your 
outstanding balance of _————————, as 
shown on the enclosed statement. 

We have tried to be reasonable in our 
requests and the handling of this account 
but simply cannot allow this balance to re- 
main open longer. 

Unless we receive settlement by 
we shall feel obliged to place your account 
in the hands of our attorney for collection. 
We trust you will appreciate the reason- 
ableness of our position in the matter and 
that you will make it unnecessary for us to 
take this action, which would be expensive 
and unpleasant for both of us.” 
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This letter may need to be a little differ- 
ent depending of course on developments 
up to this point. 


= 


7. Lf this does not bring results then the 
matter should be promptly referred t 
your attorney for final disposition. 


The procedure applies to the collection 
of city sales and can be used also in any 
sub-branches you may have outside of your 
home city. 

In your provincial territory where most 
of your business is handled through deal- 
ers on a sight draft against bill of lading 
basis this collection procedure could be 
used to good advantage by them in the col- 
lection of their own accounts. 


GMAC Handling of Accounts 


After an open account on your books has 
been closed by GMAC contract the matter 


LEADERS 


In Credit Insurance 


| Here are 5 Reasons Why |} 


1. The American Credit-Indemnity Co. has 
been writing Credit Insurance for thirty-five 
years—longer than any other company. 


2. The American Company writes more Credit 
Insurance than any other company in the world. 
Its yearly volume of premiums is practically 
equal to the combined credit insurance pre- 
miums of all other companies. 


3. The American Company writes Credit In- 
surance exclusively. The entire thought and inter- 
est of the large home office organization, as 
well as the 47 branch offices, is concentrated on 
the one subject of credit insurance—and how 
to make it more valuable to you. 


4. The American Company offers the maximum 
safety and protection. The joint report of the 
examiners of the Insurance Departments of 
New York and Missouri said: “. . . the com- 
pany is in a sound financial condition . . . books 
of account and records are accurately compiled 
. . . treatment of policyholders and claimants 
is fair and equitable . . . claims are promptly 
paid.” 

5. The American Company has a more highly 
organized and farther extended Collection Serv- 


ice than has any other company writing credit 
insurance. 
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of collection up to a certain point is then do is to re-possess the product so that you 

handled by the GMAC, If the GMAC pay-___can at least be protected on what salvage 

ments become delinquent then GMAC will value there may be in the product. 

promptly notify you so that if the delin- — 

quency is due to a service complaint or the 

need for some mechanical adjustment it Perpetuating the System 

can be given immediate attention by some re : 

competent representative from your office. (Continued from page 10) 

As soon as this service has been rendered, ' 

you should notify the GMAC to this effect @ word as to their scope may be ap- 

so that they can proceed with their collec- propriate. 

tion efforts. These provisions will now enable 
After any GMAC account becomes seri- 


7 . " ec 3 +30 cr rar 25 
ously delinquent and the GMAC has been National banks in cities of over 25,000 
finally unable to effect payment it will be population to establish branches with- 


necessary for you to take over the account. jn the corporate limits of such cities 
If the customer simply refused to pay 


for no apparent reason, then this is a mat- those States which now, OF may 
ter which should be referred to your attor- hereafter, authorize State banks to 


ney for his attention. have branches. The number of 
If the customer is unable to pay due to 


financial difficulties seemingly the thing to branches so allowed is: One in cities 
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Each order on an old or new ac- 
count is a product of costly effort. 
The passing of one account for credit 
upon which there is the slightest 
doubt of final settlement, jeopardizes 
the calculated profits on many others. 











At your disposal are many resources 
to test the reliability of your cus- 
tomer as a credit risk. Your judg- 
ment is built upon the facts and evi- 
dence available up to a certain time. 
Events taking place after the goods 
have left your hands, are beyond your 
control. 


























Credit insurance backs your judg- 
ment with security and prevents, else 
pays, abnormal losses. Link your re- 
sources with a oan of the ‘‘London 
Company”’ complete the chain 
of Sanita which you have drawn 
about your accounts. 
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of between 25,000 and 50,000 popula. 
tion; two in cities of between 50,0% 
and 100,000 population, and in citig 
of over 100,000 population in sud 
number as may be necessary to mee 
the business needs of the communi. 
ties, to be determined by the Comp 
troller of the Currency after full ang 
thorough investigation. 


No new branches will be allowed 
outside of the legal, or corporate 
limits of those cities eligible to have 
branches, this being the clear intem 
of the two houses of Congress and 
the definite understanding agreed 
upon in conference and accepted by 
the votes of the House and Senate. 


Those banks, which may have law. 
fully established branches outside of 
the corporate limits of the city where 
the parent bank is located, or which 
may have by consolidation or con- 
version acquired outside branches be- 
fore the approval of the Act, may 
retain such branches; but thereafter 
no branches established or acquired 
outside of the corporate city limits 
may be retained. 


of the largest State banking systems 
have already joined the National sys- 
tem, and more are expected soon to 
join; whereas during the delayed ac- 
tion on this legislation great alarm 
was apprehended for the very exist- 
ence of the Federal Reserve System 
because of the great number of Na- 
tional banks that were giving up their 
National charters and taking out 
State charters, it being everywhere 
acknowledged that the National sys- 
tem was the mainstay and backbone 
of the Federal Reserve System. 


Volumes One and Two 

The New York Public Library, 
Fifth Avenue and _ Forty-second 
Street, N. Y., has a complete set of 
the Crepir MonTHLYy under its pres- 
ent title and of the publication when 
it was called the Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, 
except volumes 1 and 2, dated 189% 
and 1899. If. any member of the 
Association is able and willing to 
supply these two volumes or either 
of them, the gift will be greatly ap- 
preciated by the Director of the Li- 
brary. 
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Answers to Credit Questions 


National Association of Credit Men 


Chattel Mortgages 


Are general creditors entitled to 
notice of the foreclosure of a mortgage 
on stock of merchandise in the State of 
Vermont? 


A. On the foreclosure of a mortgage, 
only those persons who have an interest in 
the mortgaged property are entitled to be 
parties to the proceeding. By an interest 
in the property is meant persons who have 
acquired liens upon the property by mort- 
gage, levy of execution, or otherwise. Gen- 
eral creditors have no interest in the mort- 
gaged property and are not entitled to be 
made parties to the foreclosure proceeding 
or to be notified of the foreclosure of the 
mortgage. 


Acceptances and Notes 


Q. What is the difference between 
a trade acceptance and promissory note 
from the viewpoint of legality, the trade 
and the customer? 


A. From the legal standpoint, there is 
very little difference between the trade ac- 
ceptance and promissory note; both are 
negotiable instruments and subject to prac- 
tically the same law. The trade acceptance 
is not, however, a sight draft or a promis- 
sory note. A note is drawn by a person 
whereas an acceptance is drawn on a per- 
son. The trade acceptance performs a dif- 
ierent function from a promissory note 
as a note is generally used in borrowing 
money and in settlement of past due obliga- 
tions, while a trade acceptance bears on 
its face evidence that it.is drawn by the 
seller of merchandise on the purchaser for 
the purchase price of the goods sold and 
when accepted constitutes an unconditional 
promise to pay on a specified date. It is 
just as binding on the acceptor as a promis- 
sory note. 


The trade acceptance should not be em- 
ployed in any class of transactions except 
those concerning the purchase and sale of 
goods, wares and merchandise. It should 
not be given for borrowed money or past 
due accounts but should represent current 
transactions only. 


The trade acceptance has the following 
advantages over an open book account: 
through a trade acceptance; the credit rep- 
resented by the account becomes immedi- 
ately available for additional use by the 
seller because the trade acceptance being 
a two name paper is acceptable for redis- 
count with all banks including members 
of the Federal Reserve System. Further- 
more, the use of the trade acceptance estab- 
lishes at once the correctness of the ac- 
count as between buyer and seller and re- 
duces the expense of collection and lessens 
the cost of conducting business; and, fur- 
thermore, in carrying open accounts, sell- 
ers strain their own credit in order to ex- 
tend credit to buyers for an indefinite time, 
most of the time without interest, security 
or even any good evidence of the sale. 


Viewing the instrument from the angle 
of the buyer, we find that those who settle 
by trade acceptances put themselves into a 
class of preferred buyers the same as those 








One Park Avenue, New York 


HE National Association of 
Credit Men supplies answers 
to credit questions and some of 
the answers, of general interest, 
are printed regularly in the Credit 
Monthly, Advice cannot be given, 


however, regarding legal rights 


and liabilities. Such advice should 
be obtained from an attorney to 
whom all the facts should be 
stated. When such inquiries are 
received, information is furnished 
only as to the general principles 
of law involved. 





who discount for cash. This naturally will 
favorably affect the credit ratings of such 
buyers with mercantile agencies. The finan- 
cial statements of buyers using acceptances 
will carry more weight because acceptances 
payable are regarded more favorably than 
accounts payable. The trade acceptance 
will have a tendency to discourage buyers 
from overstocking and cause them to watch 
more closely their own collections in order 
that they may be able to meet the accept- 
ance at maturity. 

A trade acceptance should never be ‘re- 
newed. If for good reasons the debtor is 
unable to pay the acceptance at maturity, 
his promissory note with interest should 
be taken. It would establish a very bad 
precedent for sellers to renew trade ac- 
ceptances. The real benefits to be derived 
from it come from the debtors meeting 
the acceptances as they mature and there- 
by making it possible for the seller to re- 
discount the instruments. A trade accept- 
ance given in renewal would not be subject 
to rediscount with members of the Federal 
Reserve System inasmuch as they then 
would fail in the class of promissory notes 
given for past due obligations. 


Claims Against Bankrupt 
_ Estates 


Q. Can a firm charge off accounts 
against a bankrupt where it is reason- 
ably sure that the estate will pay no 
dividends although the estate has not 
been wound up? 

A. There is no legal objection to do- 
ing so. 


Terms of Payment 


Q. Is it legally safe to use the fol- 
lowing phrase in describing terms of 
payment—“3/10 E. O. M. n/60”? 


A. The question to be determined here 
is whether this phrase is generally under- 
stood in the trade without further ampli- 
fication. If it is generally understood, it 
is sufficient. If it is not generally under- 
stood and could be questioned as to its 
correct interpretation, then the phrase 
should be amplified. 


Negotiable Instruments 


Q. Are negotiable instruments made 
on Sundays and holidays valid? 


A. Under the common law, negotiable 
instruments made on Sundays and _ holi- 
days were not void as it was not consid- 


ered illegal to transact business on such 
days. In many states, however, statutes 
have been passed regulating such prac- 


tices and the laws of the various states 
are quite specific. These various state sta- 
tutes differ a great deal in their effect; 
some make void negotiable instruments 
dated and delivered on Sunday; others, 
under other statutes, state that a check 
dated on Sunday but delivered on Monday 
or any other week-day is legal. Also, 
some of the statutes and decisions distin- 
guish between Sunday and holidays inas- 
much as some of the state laws primar- 
ily are intended to control business trans- 
actions of all nature on Sunday but do 
not intend to affect other holidays. Some 
statutes and decisions are applicable to 
holidays as well as Sundays and void the 
instrument or make it voidable. If they 
make it voidable, of course it means that 
the instrument must afterwards be rati- 
fied by the interested parties in order to 
be legal. 


The above statement will indicate that 
it is necessary for one to be familiar with 
the statutes of each state in order to know 
whether or not a negotiable instrument 
dated on a Sunday or a holiday will be 
void. 


Drafts 


Q. Where goods are sold on the ba- 
sis of 30, 60 or 90 day draft and the 
drawee refused to accept the draft for 
payment at the due date, what are the 
rights of the drawer? 


A. The answer depends upon the con- 
tract between the buyer and the seller. If 
the contract provides that the buyer will 
accept a draft payable 30, 60 or 90 days 
from date and upon presentation of the 
draft for acceptance the buyer refuses to 
accept, the seller may start action imme- 
diately to recover the value of the mer- 
chandise shipped or if the merchandise is 
still in transit, he may stop it in transit. 
No action can be brought on the draft it- 
self until after it has been accepted and 
there has been a default in payment at 
maturity. 


Checks 


Q. What is the law governing a 
check marked “payment in full” but 
which does not take care of an account 
in full? 


A. In most states, check for less than 
the full amount of a debt which are 
marked “payment in full” do. not consti- 
tute a full accord and satisfaction unless 
the debt is disputed. In a few states, 
either statutes have been passed or the 
courts have handed down decisions chang- 
ing the above stated basic rule; but the 
weight of authority is in favor of the rule. 















































Sparks From a Credit 


Dynamo 


THROUGH THE YEAR WITH TREGOE. 
Edited and published by Harry W. Thompson 
and J. Victor Day. The Tudor Press, Inc., 
251 opeeney St., Boston, 1927. Flexible Cov- 
ers $1.50. 


This neat volume of 365 carefully select- 
ed paragraphs from the writings of Ex- 
ecutive Manager J. H. Tregoe comes at 
a particularly appropriate time, since it 
synchronizes with the “Silver Anniversary” 
Convention of the Association, celebrating 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the election 
of Mr. Tregoe as President of the National 
Association of Credit Men. 

The book is edited and published by two 
prominent and active members of the As- 
sociation—Harry W. Thompson and J. 
Victor Day of Boston. Mr. Thompson is 
a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Boston Credit Men’s Association; Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors oi the Bos- 
ton Chapter, National Institute of Credit; 
and Credit Manager, New England Tire 
Branch, Hood Rubber Products Company. 
Mr. Day is a past president of the Boston 
Credit Men’s Association and of the Na- 
tional Committee on Credit Education; and 
assistant treasurer of the Smith Patterson 
Company, jewelers, of Boston. 

As Mr. Day says in his brief but admir- 
able preface, no man has-been more in- 
fiuential in building up a sound, stable, and 
ethical system of credit in this country 
than has Mr. Tregoe. One of the outstand- 
ing factors in his career of distinguished 
service has been his personal and direct 
contact with thousands of members of the 
Association, maintained year after year: by 
means of his Monthly Letter and his Credo- 
scope paragraphs in the Crepir MonTHLY. 
It is from this material that Messrs. 
Thompson and Day have made most of 
the selections for “Through the Year with 
Tregoe.” 

While a strong tmead of credit tech- 
nique runs through these 365 paragraphs 
there is much in them ‘or the sales man- 
ager, the accountant and the business ex- 
ecutive in general. Mr. Tregoe has been 
far more than a mere Association Secre- 
tary. He has become one of America’s 
foremost business prophets, and his opin- 
ions are followed with confidence by ex- 
ecutives in many lines of productiun and 
distribution from one Portland to the other. 
There is surely a hearty welcome wait- 
ing for the message that is contained be- 
tween the covers of this significait book. 


e Business Library 


By Frank A. Fall, Litt.D. 


Director of Education and Research, National Association of Credit Men 


Gathering Labor Data 


EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS FOR THE 
UNITED STATES. Edited by Ralph G. Hurlin 
and William A. Berridge. Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, N. Y., 1926. 215 pages, $2.50. 

In this volume, edited by Director Hur- 
lin of the Russell Sage Foundation De- 
partment of Statistics, and Professor Ber- 
ridge of Brown University, are presented 
plans for the collection of employment 
statistics in the United States and a hand- 
book of methods recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Government Labor Statistics 
oi the American Statistical Association. 

The need for such a Committee was 
emphasized by the meeting of President 
Harding’s Conference on Unemployment in 
the fall of 1921. The Conference met “to 
inquire into the volume and distribution of 
unemployment.” The data available were 
so unsatisfactory that even after a thor- 
ough examination of all the facts in the 
possession of state and federal bureaus of 
labor statistics the official estimate could 
be nothing better than a statement that 
“there are variously estimated from three 
and one-half to five and one-half mii- 
lions unemployed.” 

This volume presents the consensus of 
opinion of the members of the Committee. 
The material, prepared by an editorial sub- 
committee, has been drawn from the ex- 
perience of the members of the Committee, 
from records of its discussions, and from 
reports of sub-committees appointed to in- 
vestigate such special problems as the form 
of the questionnaire, the classification of 
industries for employment statistics, the 
relation of federal reservé banks to state 
and federal collection of employment statis- 
tics, payroll statistics for construction in- 
dustries, and payroll statistics for general 
trade. 

The Chairman of the Committee, Miss 
Mary Van Kleeck of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, contributes Chapter Two, 
which discusses the uses of statistics of em- 
ployment and unemployment by President 
Harding’s Conference on Unemployment in 
1921. Important accounts of both methods 
and results are contributed by other mem- 
hers of the Committee, including Charles 
E. Baldwin of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics; Eugene B. Patton of 
the New York State Department of La- 
bor; A. J. Altmeyer of the Wisconsin In- 
dustrial Commission; R. D. Cahn of the 
Illinois Department of Labor; Roswell F. 
Phelps of the Massachusetts Department 
of Labor and Industries; J. Frederic Dew- 
hurst of the Philadelphia Federal Reserve 
Bank; and Joseph A. Becker of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

For anyone whose job involves the han- 
dling of statistics, this volume has an in- 
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; NDI 
terest far beyond the immediate probiem of iM 
employment and unemployment on which § ¢. 
the study is based. It gives complete speci- 
fications for identifying the sources of Hi 
statistics, collecting the data, tabulating th — mam 
results and making them available to th — who 
general public through publication. cour 
The appendix provides 20 pages of forms § E. 
used in the collection and tabulation of pay. § Wty 
roll data. An 8-page index completes th — com 
book, which was printed for the Russel] § beet 
Sage Foundation by the Wm. F. Fell Co, T 
of Philadelphia. Thi 
the 
3 thor 
Twenty-Five Leaders m 
e 
TIPS ON LEADERSHIP. Herbert N. Casson. Her 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., New York., 192. 
223 pages. $2.00. a 
As a relief from a rather heavy diet of poil 
economics, business law and credit tech § Am 
nique, the “Business Library” department ! 
aims to review occasionally for its readers B des 
a book of the inspirational type. This tim — wh 
the volume selected is from the active pen f thr 
of Herbert N. Casson, an English busi- § No 
ness executive and writer who has spent § fa 
much time in the United States and knows §  giy 
American business more thoroughly than cat 
many Americans do. lie: 
The “Tips on Leadership” are presented § ajc 
in twelve chapters, so well titled that they So 
deserve reproduction here: ‘ 
1. Make Decisions Quickly. ol 
2. Be Independent. ZU 
3. Act and Stand Firm. Fr 
4. Always Have a Fight On. co 
5. Learn to Make News. on 
6. Consider Defeats as a Lesson. Ur 
7. Form Alliances With Other Leaders. § 
8. Walk Toward Danger. on 
9. Create a Staff. d 
10. Represent Your Followers. . 
11. Reward Loyalty. S 
12. Have a Great Worthy Purpose. 
Part Two of the book has the sub-head, | 
“Life Stories of Twenty-five Leaders’, m 
and consists of brief sketches, in Mr. Cas- pl 
son’s energetic style, of twelve notable fi 
Americans, eleven Englishmen, a Scot and fi 
a Canadian. Some of these leaders are T 
living forces in the business of today; h 
others have passed on but have left price- th 
less heritages to those who came after 0 
them. 1 
Of the Americans, some are known 
around the world,—Ford, Edison, and Bur- ( 
bank, for example. Others, such as Charles 3 
Seabrook, George F. Johnson, and King f 
C. Gillette, have a more limited fame. \ 
Frederick W. Taylor is certainly entitled ( 
to his niche in this Hall of Fame, and the ! 
same may be said for other Americans 
who are listed in Mr. Casson’s twelve. ‘ 
The English representatives include 
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Richard Burbidge, the Cadbury brothers, fancied superiority, we should have a sym- 
Michael Faraday, Warren Hastings, Hux- pathetic understanding of the conditions 
ley, Newton, Pitt, Cecil Rhodes, Lord under which the South Americans work, 


hondda, Fred Selous and Sir Swire and of the tremendous obstacles confront- 

co The Canadian entry is Edward ing them, some of which have been over- WITHOUT BEI BEING O Crea 

Wentworth Beatty, who succeeded Lord (Continued on page 36) plece’’ ball Gonitacy = Bho ee inane 

Shaugnessy as head of the Canadian Pa- made of glass “inecantly adjusted, Your States: 

cific. The ~— ST TIE; EIDE EDIRIID —secceeeninnccitereatiaiaiiatainmmammeemmnninamtiananeniniiiaimeiianiiies ers or re cou’ a. _Meney Bae k Querantes. 
the age of steam. ° ‘ LABORATORIE 

Pi ocst Mr. Casson, like Mr. Brisbane, " Investigations . —~ 

is a victim of the capital complex, these Adjustments Liquidations 

sketches of his are well worth reading. Extensions Collections 


They illustrate admirably the principles of We cover WASHINGTON, TELEPHONE CORTLANDT 3787 
business success laid down in the “Tips on D. C., and vicinity, and are fully 


Leadership” portions of the book. equipped to handle quickly and Samuel Newberger & Co. 
The volume is printed in clear type on efficiently, all classes of claims. 


good paper and put out in a neat flexible Write for chart of tervitory. ACCOUNTANTS & AUDITORS 


cover of black, with back-stamping in gold. SS 
eae ADJUSTMENT BUREAU OF THE WASH-| | 38 Park Row New York, N. Y. 
INGTON CREDIT MEN’S ASS'N INC. renee tee eee oe 


American Institute of Accountants 


Our Southern Neighbors 701 Colorado Building Washington, D. C. COST SYSTEMS—TAX REPORTS 


' INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL SOUTH 
 probiem of § AMERICA. Annie S. Peck. Thomas Y. Crow- 
t on which ell Company. New York 1927. 489 pp. $3.50. 
nplete speci Postage extra. 
sources of Here is a useful deskbook for the credit 
bulating the | manager or sales manager of a concern 
able to the — whose market includes the South American 


ion. countries. It has been described by George | .|If 
es of forms § E. Roberts, Vice-President of the National A hy A LY z s 
tion of pay. § City Bank, as “the most comprehensive and 
mpletes the | complete book on South America that has \N 
the R been issued.” )y 
F. Fell Oe The first edition was published in 1922. 1 " and oe N oO W 
"§ This is a revision which is unusual in that 
the entire volume has been reset. The au- | 
i ee ne sen ee eee Te Modern Management controls thru Anal- 
Royal Geographical Society, is one of the > 7 ‘ 
—_ world’s most famous mountain climbers: ysis. It isa high powered spot light pierc- 


; N. Casson § Her outstanding achievement was the first | ing the grey limbo of questionable things 
York., 19% F ascent of the peak of Huascaran in Peru, 8 grey q 8 


21,812 feet above sea level, and the highest | or flooding the blackness of the unknown. 





avy diet of 


| : > : eens 
velit ween | point on this hemisphere attained by any | | It’s a business microscope—bringing into 


American. °e e 
cnr After a brief introduction and a chapter | human vision the hidden and obscure. 
its readers § describing features of South America as a “ ‘ 
This time F whole, Miss Peck divides her work into | |] The executive presses a button. ‘‘ Aladdin,” 
giish ban wet, *ections, headed respectively (The [8 his modern accounting department, places 

: North Coast”, “The West Coast”, and “The | jij e 
ent Laan East Coast”. There is a valuable Appen- | |if before him facts and figures, arranged, 
nows — dix giving information about postal and i ” i 
ughly than § cable facilities, banks, steamship lines, pub- | | co-ordinated. 


lications, accents and spelling. There are | jf : eg: 
e presented also eight maps, including a frontispiece of Is it Trade Conditions? Markets? Mate- 


d that they South America in colors. ae rials? Processes? Costs? Organization?— 
e section on the Nort oast consists : . 
of five chapters on Colombia, five on Vene- The story is revealed. Thru Analysis, 


aie, sad, two ce — . Dutch and profits are guarded; balance and stability 
rench Guiana. e West Coast section | |iif : : : : oe 
iidlees Give clieatens. om: Mannie, fore | maintained ; efficiency andserviceimproved. 
on Peru, four on Bolivia, and five on Chile. ee 
ss0n. Under the East Coast heading are five chap- | |i Long ago, Pascal called Analysis “the art 
er Leaders. | ters on Argentina, four on Paraguay, three of discovering unknown truths.’’ Modern 
on Uruguay, and six on Brazil. The con- A " h . 
cluding chapters are general, covering | ccounting has made it a necessary part 
—_ American Trade” and “Life in of the Science of business. 
South America”. 1 i 
Miss Peck has gleaned her statistical ma- : . 
terial from reports and other publications ii The more competent the Analysis, the bet 
of the various South American govern- | ter the business. 
ments, from documents on foreign trade 
published by our own government, and 
from high officials of many large manu- ERNST 
facturing and distributing enterprises. & ERNST 
There is some divergence in the dates of | jf 
~ statistics, but in the light s the a ACCOUNTANTS anv AUDITORS 
that some countries are much slower than : 
others in publishing statistical data, this | SYSTEM SERVICE 
lag could scarcely be avoided. 
Members of the National Association of NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
Credit Men who have been so fortunate I te agai AKRON GRAND RAPIDS MILWAUKEE JACKSON 
as to see a presentation of the Association's | eneneenes, ceaumeus. Suvesesen ot-camn. . susna@eam 
foreign trade playlet ‘ ‘Simp or Simpatico” 4 BALTIMORE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING INDIANAPOLIS HOUSTON 
ame. J will heartily agree with Miss Peck’s ideas | if a a en 
ily entitled — concerning the proper attitude of North ae cae a ee 
1€, and the Americans who go among the South } BUFFALO MEMPHIS MIAMI OMAHA SAN FRANCISCO 
Americans hes for business seepeeee. a | nocuesten TAMPA LOS ANGELES 
welve. ould, she urges, recognize the difficulties | 
s includ which have retarded the progress of our 
Southern neighbors. Instead of a super- 
cilious mental attitude based on a real or 
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Untenantable 


Severe damage by fire to the 
office building recently acquired 
by the Wells Chair Co., necessi- 
tated a thorough rebuilding. 
Incomplete insurance protec- 
tion brought them face to face 
with a cessation of substantial 
income from their tenants. 


Rent Insurance 


Owners of income producing 
buildings will insure continu- 
ance of income until repairs or 
replacement are made if they 
will protect themselves by Rent 
Insurance. 


Your local National Liberty 
Agent will give you complete 
details of this coverage. 


Natzosell Tibprty 


Insurance Company 


of America. 


Home Office: 709 Sixth Ave. 


New York 





Over $70,000,000 Losses 
Paid Since Organization 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 
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come by the exercise of admirable qualities 
of mind and heart. 


Rising Costs of Marketing 


THE DISTRIBUTION AGE. Ralph Borsodi. D. 
Appleton & Co. New York, 1927. 321 pp. $3.00. 


The objective of this book is expressed 
in its sub-title “A Study of the Economy 
of Modern Distribution’. Its author has 
two other volumes to his credit,—“ National 
Advertising”, and “The New Accounting”. 
An introduction to “The Distribution Age” 
is provided by Lew Hahn, managing direc- 
tor of the National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Borsodi shows that in the past fifty 
years the cost of distribution has nearly 
trebled, while the cost of production has 
declined by more than one-fifth. If the 
cost of distribution continues to rise at 
the same rate, before the end of the next 
fifty years we shall have more people en- 
gaged in distribution than in production. 
What we save through the lower cost of 
modern methods of production we are los- 
ing through the higher costs of modern 
methods of distribution. What can we do 
about it? 

In order to answer this question the au- 
thor made, first of all, a critical analysis 
of the distribution elements of the con- 
sumer’s burden, directing attention to cer- 
tain facts on marketing the importance of 
which has not been generally recognized. 
Most of these facts have to do with what 
the author calls “high power” marketing, 
—the transportation of raw materials and 
finished products and the methods of sell- 
ing, advertising and financing which manu- 
facturers use today in an effort to keep 
their factories “sold up” to maximum pro- 
duction capacity.- 

Mr. Borsodi devotes the first and second 
parts of his book to this analysis of mod- 
ern distribution. He shows that only about 
one-third of the consumer’s dollar spent 
at retail is paid for production, while two- 
thirds goes for distribution. Strange to 
say, it appears to be the manufacturer 
rather than the wholesaler or jobber who 
gets the most of what the consumer pays 
for marketing. 


In the third and fourth parts of the 
book the author suggests that consumers, 
retailers, jobbers and manufacturers can 
do in order to lower the cost of distribu- 
tion. One suggestion is that we should 
have more real competition. We have, for 
example, a free market in the distribution 
of raw cotton, the pricesof cotton being 
determined substantially by competition be- 
tween buyers and sellers. But we have no 
such free market for cotton yarn, gray 
goods, and finished goods. In the case of 
the latter, free competition is hampered by 
special privileges which enable certain fac- 
tors in the process to ignore market quo- 
tations and charge all the traffic will bear. 

Other suggestions are that we concen- 
trate on scientific cost-cutting and that we 
attempt to increase the buying power of 
those classes of the population whose lim- 
ited incomes prevent them from consuming 
to their full capacity. 

Some of Mr. Borsodi’s ideas will be re- 
garded, in certain quarters, as decidedly 
radical. Advertising men will certainly 
resent his indictment of “high power sales- 
manship”. On the other hand, credit man- 
agers will agree with much of what he says 
in Chapter Sixteen on “High Pressure 
Credit”, and particularly with his spirited 
answer to the question: “As long as net 
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profits can be increased, what differe 
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Addresses Wanted 


AMERICAN IVORY & NOVELTY CO., 10; 
10Ist St., New York City. 

ASHLEY, E. E., conducted drug store 552 Lem 
Ave., New York City. A 

BENECKE, D. J., Schwartz Pharmacy, 79 Se 
ond Ave., New York City. 

BRATTON, L. L., c/o Galiers Exposition Show: 
Nashville, Ga. A 





BRESLER, LAZAR, conducted drug store , uy 
34-21 Edgemere Ave., Edgemere, L. I. 5 : 

CAITO & CO., JOSEPH, 761 Broadway, Cen a 
and, 10. 

CARP’S MEN’S SHOP, 127 Central Street, Lm Man 

ell, 1ass. 

CARUSO (HARRY) & BELSANO (CARL), x j.R 

agara Sales Co., 925 Salina St., Syracuse, N.Y dd 
CLOY, GRACE, Marion Beauty Shop, 1715 Mag 24 

St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. eal 
CORCORAN, M. M., 1407 S. 52nd St. Phig r 

delphia, Pa. a 
COURTNEY, W. R., concessionaire, recently » mea 

Sebring, Fla., home address, Florence, §, ( and 

(Courtney Construction Co.) . 
ar E. J., prop. Electric Shop, Manistiqy§§ 10T 

wiich. 

DEEN, A. S., Pittsfield, Mass., reported to bei they 
10. - 
DOBLER, HENRY C., 3015 Archer Ave, ap “eS! 
cago, = reported to be in vicinity of Gla whe 
cllyn, 
DUELFER, CHAS., 76 River St., Paterson, N.J— and 
FLORIDA TAILORS, 1409 Seventh Ay 

Tampa, Fla. ene 
FOREHAND, LANORE (MRS.) 828 N. 24th & ‘ 

East St. Louis, Ill. rest 
FORTNER, W. G., Fortner Electric Co., Flo ful 

ence, S. C., believed to be in Daytona, Fla, tu 
FRISCH, SAMUEL, 3037 Fulton St., Brookln,§ and 
GESSLING (EDMOND R. & CONE (waz) Det 
TER), Arrow Electric Co., 1507 Second Ave 

New York City. anc 
* INGLEMAN, C. A., Pleasure Beach, Bridgeport res 

Conn., previously at Ocean View, Va. 

JONES, E. H., Refrigerating Engineer, % me 

Broadway, San Diego, Cal. \ h 
KAPLAN, H., 213 E. 59th St., New York City | 5! 
KATZ, R. A., 53 West Baum Parkway, Hart fee 

ford, Conn. 

KINGSBRIDGE BEVERAGE CO., 1405 Sedg ope 
wick Ave., Bronx, N. Y., 1387 Sedgwick Ave 

Bronx, N. Y., 1450 Boscobell Ave., N. Y. C¢ | 
KLETT, THEO. A., prop., Speedway Oil Co, a. 

2137 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago, III Co 
LEONARD, F. J., Louisa, Ky., 1250 Madiso . 

Ave., New York City, last heard from is ins 

Georgia. : 4 
Lee W. L., 2961 W. Madison St., Chicago, ro 

° Ly 
A GIMLEY, INC., B. A., 78 Gold St., New York la 

“ity. 

McNULTY, J. G., Dunkirk,» N. Y. T 
MANDELSTEIN, S. (MRS.), 2020 86th St, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. m 
MASTER ELECTRIC CO., 60 W. 168th St., and 

2033 Seventh Ave., New York City. al 
MAURER, W., South Langhorne, Pa. ve 
MAYER, SIDNEY M., Joida Mfg. Co, @ 

Lafayette St., N. Y., 102 Norfolk St., N. Y, Ww 

142 Clinton St., N. Y., 49 E. Houston St., N 

Y., 166 Myrtle Ave., Bklyn., N. Y. te 
O’DONOVAN, V. M., operating Princess Beauty | 

Shop, 241 Brownsville Rd., Pittsburgh, Pa. nh 
REED, WARREN C., 206 W. 76th St., New n 

York City. 

ROBINSON, F. M., Bristow, Okla. v 
ROCKWOOD & SON, G. W., 44 Palmer St, * 

Roxbury, Mass. \ 
ROSEMAN, CHARLES, Nanty Glo, Pa. 1 
ROSS, HAROLD J., Ross Taylor Co., Milwaukee, 

Wis., said to be in Los Angeles. h 
ROSSKY, S., 882 Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 
RUBACKZ, E. R., conducted drug store at I t 

Maple Ave., Wallington, N. J. 

RUBIN, WM., formerly of the Virginia Dis- 
tributing Co., Norwalk, Va. ! 
SCHEER, ALEX., formerly doughnut infg. bus: F | 


ness, Jacksonville, Fla., 
Washington, D. C. 

SILVER, CHARLES, Silver Grocery & Meat 
Mkt., Louisville, Ky., last known address, Tor- 
onto, Can. 


SILVERSTEIN, I. M., formerly at 525 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

SIMS, A. L., 803 E. 7th Street, Hattiesburg, 
Miss. 

SMITH, FLORENCE (MISS), 2310 Broadway, 
New York City. 

STOVALL, J. J., Shenango, Texas. 

SURPLUS TIRE CO., New York City. 

TESENIAR, D. L., Caroleen, N. C. 

TRAVIS, E. F., Blue Island Sign Shop, ‘lf 
Western Ave., Blue Island, III. : 
WEISS, A. D., or A. Dokken Weiss, operating 

Real Food Shop, St. Paul, Minn. 
WILSON, R. J., 226 - 27th St., Newport News, 
Va. 


believed to be i 
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The Historic Event 
(Continued from page 14) 


the Convention on ‘‘Memoralizing 
Legislatures Concerning Assignment 
and Collection Laws.” (It will be 
borne in mind that when the Toledo 
Convention was held the country had 
no Bankruptcy Act.) 


“The Objects and Advantages of 
4 National Association of Credit 
Managers” was spoken to by Edward 
]. Rieckelman of Cincinnati. In his 
address Mr. Rieckelman said, “The 
real value of an organization will be 
measured by the justice of its cause, 
and whether existing conditions call 
for united action. Secondly, whether 
they understand clearly what they 
desire to accomplish, and _ lastly, 
whether they adopt the proper means 
and bring in requisition the necessary 
energy to bring about the desired 
results. . . . One of the most fruit- 
ful sources of information is the full 
and frank interchange of experiences 
between creditors of the same debtor, 
and I have great hopes that in this 
respect the Association will be instru- 
mental in doing much good. We 
should know each other better, and 
feel that the good that comes from 
open and frank statements is mutual.” 


Two days had been occupied by 
Convention sessions, and at the open- 
ing of Thursday morning, June 25, 
a report was offered in behalf of a 
Committee on Constitution and By- 
laws, by F. R. Boocock, its chairman. 
The recommendations of this Com- 
mittee reflect very careful thought 
and indicate the delegates to the Con- 
vention were getting down to their 
work with real seriousness. It is in- 
teresting to observe in the minutes 
how earnestly the report of the Com- 
mittee on Constitution and By-laws 
was debated. The proposed organ- 
ization was evidently not regarded 
lightly, but as expressing a real deep- 
hearted desire for a permanent, pro- 
tective and useful organization. 

After a consideration of this re- 
port, F. R. Boocock addressed the 
Convention on “Fraudulent Failures ; 
Their Prevalence and Their Treat- 
ment.” He made the statement that 
in the year 1895, nine per cent. of the 
failures were fraudulent and involved 
liabilities exceeding $10,000,000. We 
can reflect upon this statement; and 
it may seem strange that, in spite 
of the number of fraudulent failures, 
so many years elapsed before the 
National Association of Credit Men 


undertook in real and serious earnest 
the prosecution of commercial crime. 


F. E. Jennison of Chicago spoke 
to the Convention on “The Theory 
of Credit and its Practical Applica- 
tion.” It was an address reflecting 
a great deal of careful preparation 
and contained theories that would be 
illuminating to many of our present 
day credit managers. He quoted 
Daniel Webster as declaring, “Credit 
has done more to enrich nations, a 
thousand times, than all the mines 
of the world.” In his address Mr. 
Jennison furnished a tabulation of 
failures by years, from 1883 to 1895 


37 


inclusive. In this cycle of thirteen 
years there were 147,676 failures, 
with total liabilities of $2,264,917,- 
148. A little more than 1 per cent. 
of all mercantile enterprises failed 
during this period. 

Mr. 
for 


Jennison made a strong plea 
organization, and no doubt his 
appeal to the Convention went a long 
distance in confirming the conviction 
of those in attendance that the work- 
ing together of the credit fraternity 
along mutual and co-operative lines 
was badly needed at the time. 


In the Convention there was J. 
Vibert of Montreal, Canada. He had 


‘Competent Banking Service 


“In using the facilities of your institution for all export 
transactions carried on by this Company through the Port 
of New York, we wish to say that we appreciate greatly the 
very efficient manner in which our items have been handled.” 


THESE words ofa large Western manufacturer describe 
a typical experience with American Exchange Irving 


Trust Company service. 


Through world-wide connections which keep us in 
close touch with trade developments everywhere, this 
Company offers to customers every facility forthe prompt 
and competent handling ofall their banking requirements 


including: 


Collection of funds 


Financing of exports, imports and domestic transactions 
Purchase and sale of foreign exchange for spot or future 


delivery 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit 


‘Travelers’ Checks 


Transfer of funds in dollars or foreign currencies by mail 


or cable 


OUT-OF-TOWN OFFICE 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE 
IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


Woolworth Building, New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 








NEW MODEL 
SPEED B 


SAFE-GUARD 
CHECK WRITER 







































Exclusive new features and 
reliable protection makes Safe- 
Guard’s new model Speed B 
the leading check writer. 


Protects the Payee Name 
and 
Amount in One Operation 


A post card brings literature 


Safe-Guard 
Check Writer Corporation 


3-5 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 


Sure 


to bad debts. 










Ws. B. Joyce, Chairman 





It is backed in turn by the guarantee of the World’s 
Company to prevent, else pay, all abnormal losses due 





The Historic Event 
(Continued from page 14) 


been given a royal welcome in ad- 
dressing the Convention, stated that 
he was present from a sense of in- 
terest, but gave no encouragement of 
Canada’s ability to enter the organ- 
ization. 

The Convention concluded with a 
thoroughly consolidated purpose of 
organizing a national association ; and 
signatures of individuals present sig- 
nifying the intention of the signers 
to become members of the National 
Association of Credit Men were 
thirty-eight in number, and the fol- 
lowing Associations :—Kansas City, 
Cincinnati, New Orleans, Detroit, 
New York, St. Joseph, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, and the Sioux City Bu- 
reau of Credit Men. 


Launched! 


The ship had been launched, and 
while its proportions were not very 
imposing as it glided down the ways 
and moved out upon the surface of 
the business stream, there was a 
staunchness to its frame that gave 
encouragement of future activities, 
and the courageous meeting of diffi- 
culties as they arose. 


Nationalize Your Credits 


Credit 
Insurance 


Crepit INSURANCE is in no sense a substitution for the 
individual credit department. In fact credit insurance is not 
offered to any firm which is not equipped with a competent 
credit man. The function of Credit Insurance is supplemen- 

to the credit man’s activity. He is the determining factor 
before shipment of goods and we rely upon his judgment for 
protection. After the goods are shipped, Credit Insurance is 
the sole protection offered to the shipper. 


A National Policy of Credit Insurance backs up the judgment 
of your credit man while assuming none of his senna 


argest 


Write for Details of Our Credit Insurance Policies 


National Surety 
Company 


E. A. St. Jomn, President 


E. M. Treat, Vice-President 


115 Broadway, New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 
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Permanent officers for the Assogig. 
tion were proposed by a Committe 
on Nominations, and accepted by 
the Convention. W. H. Preston 9 
Sioux City was elected president anj 


M. E. Bannin of New York vig. ap 
president. State vice-presideny Pt 
were selected, and a National Execy. 9 
tive Committee consisting of T. H— AC 
Green, Sioux City; O. J. Orchard vi 
New Orleans; F. R. Boocock, New § pros 
York; E. J. Rieckelman, Cincinnatj; . 
E. J. Baum, Omaha; Samuel Rosen. 
thal, Baltimore; J. B. Howarth, De® TI 
troit; R. L. Morley, Chicago; T, ¢ § %4 
Travis, St. Joseph; F. F. Toll, Min ™ 
neapolis; G. M. Rundle, Danbury, 
Conn.; A. C. Case, Pittsburgh; We 9: 
S. L. Hawkins, Chicopee Falls, Zz 
Mass.; and J. H. Leonard, For§ 9% 
Wayne. ? 
: tion 
T. H. Green was elected treasurer, bu 
and acting secretary. At a later — Du 
meeting of the National Executive 
Committee in Chicago, F. R. Boo 1 
cock of New York was elected per. § Na 
manent Secretary. _ 
This recites the story of the his a 
toric Convention, there seem to have § De 
been no incidents which might help * 
to build up a dramatic episode. There | © 
was just the kind of earnestness which Ge 
had made other historic meetings. 
As we look back upon this event 
and realize its true meaning to the Es 
Nation’s business and to our credit } ch 
structure, we cannot hold back a feel- . 
ing of real gratitude and of sincere 
praise that a vision broke upon some § ¢ 
ardent spirits in their country, and " 
they ceased not to follow the star C 
until their hopes were realized. ta 
it 
Not many of these founders re- ‘ 
main upon the earth. Most of them — , 
have passed into the great unknown. f ¢ 
We reverence their memories. We : 


give them ardent thanks for the work 
they did, and we shall endeavor to 
keep alive the fires they kindled and 
to carry forward an organization to 
which their best thoughts were con- 
secrated. 


Standing at a distance of more 
than three decades from the histori¢ 
meeting, we can see the pathway over 
which the organization has plodded 
tirelessly in its endeavors to meet the 
credit issues of each day, and to build 
up a sense of honor and a feeling of 
real sanctity in credit transactions. 
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“The Silver Anniversary” 
(Continued from page 18) 


Commercial Crook,” followed by presenta- 
tion of Samuel Ardron, Jr., Controller of 
the Credit Protection Department, who 
will offer a report on the income and dis- 
bursements of the Credit Protection Fund 
for this year. 

Presentation of Director-Counsel : Mat- 
tuck’s assistants, including C. J. Scully and 
M. J. Davis. ; 

Addresses by two speakers. One will 
describe Credit Protection work from the 
judicial viewpoint, and the other from the 
prosecuting viewpoint. 

12:45—Adjournment. 


Wed. Aft. and Eve., June 8 


This afternoon and evening period will 
be devoted to the entertainment provided by 
the Louisville Convention Committee. 


Thurs. Morning, June 9 


9:15—Community Singing. 
9:30—Convention called to order 
President. Invocation. 
9:35—Announcements. 
9:40—Address by a statesman of Na- 


jonal importance. et . 
— “The Humanities in 


10:30—Address 
Business”, Miss C. G. Hull, President 


Dutchess Mfg. Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


by 


World Trade Period 


11:00—Report and declaration of the 
National Committee on Foreign Credits by 
Chairman C. C. Martin, National Paper 
and Type Co., New York. 

Report on Foreign Interchange Bureau 
and on the Activities of the Foreign Credit 
Department by Manager W. S. Swingle, 
New York. : 

11:20—Address on “How to Finance 
Exports and Imports From the Standpoint 
of Interior Banks”, Vice-President W. F. 
Gephart, First National Bank, St. Louis. 


Credit Interchange 


11:50—Report and declarations of the 
Executive Committee of the Credit Inter- 
change Bureau Department, Chairman E. 
Pillsbury, D. Rosenberg & Sons, Inc., New 
Orleans. ; 

12:00—“Problems of the Credit Inter- 
change Department as seen by its Man- 
ager,” E. B. Moran, Chicago. 

12:10—“The Credit Interchange Bu- 
reaus as Seen from the Inside—How Users 
Can Help or Hinder”, G. P. Horn, Secre- 
tary-Manager, Omaha Association of Cred- 
it Men. 

12:20—“What Interchange Service Can 
Do in Maintaining Quality Credits,” by 
a user of the service, followed by a gen- 
eral discussion of Credit Interchange con- 
ducted by National Director R. T. Graham, 
Pittsburgh Dry Goods Co., Pittsburgh. 

12 :50—Adjournment. 


Thursday Afternoon, June 9 


1:15—The Foreign Credit Interchange 
Bureau will hold a luncheon for delegates 
interested in foreign trade or foreign cred- 
its. This luncheon will be of special in- 
terest to members of the Foreign Credit 
Interchange Bureau, as will also the Con- 
ference on Foreign Credits which will fol- 
low the luncheon. : 

The Women Credit Managers will prob- 
ably hold a meeting this afternoon under 
= peiemanattg of Miss L. M. Guth, New 

ork, 

Adjourned meetings, if any, of Trade 
Groups (from Tuesday). 


Thursday Evening, June 9 
6:30—Eastern Division Dinner, presided 


When writing 


over by Vice-President J. F. Wood, Rich- 
mond Dry Goods Co., Richmond, and ar- 
ranged by F. S. Jefferies, Eastern Division 
Manager, New York. 

6:30—Central Division Dinner, presided 
over by Vice-President Geo. J. Gruen, 
Gruen Watch Co., Cincinnati, and arranged 
by E. B. Moran, Central Division Man- 
ager, Chicago. 

6:30—Western Division Dinner, presided 
over by Vice-President F. D. Rock, Ar- 
mour & Co., Denver, and arranged by B. 
B. Tregoe, Western Division Manager, 
San Francisco. 


At each divisional dinner, the manager 
of the Division will offer a report of not 
longer than 15 minutes and short speeches 
will be made by two delegates on “What 
is Wrong With the Local Association” and 
“The Power of Organization to Prevent 
the Misuse of Credit.” If time permits, a 
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W. L. Lindsay, Secretary 














Statements 


As important as any evidence of a good 
credit risk is the satisfactory financial state- 
Your frequent analysis of such figures 
places you in a position to judge better than 
any one the standing of the prospect. 


The latest statement of our Company, shown 
below, is evidence of its high standing and 
responsibility as a protector of receivables. 


Assets as of January Ist, 1927. .$71,740,996.88 


All other liabilities. . 


Globe & Rutgers 
Hice Jusurance Company 


111 William Street 
New York 


OFFICERS 


E. C. Jameson, President 
Lyman Candee, Vicé-President 
J. H. Mulvehill, Vice-Pres. & Sec. J. D. Lester, Vice-Pres. 


A. G. Cassin, Assist. Secretary J. L. Hahn, Asst. Secy. 
M. J: Volkmann, Local Sec. 
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third subject will be discussed, “The 
Utilization and Dangers of Trade Groups.” 
The Eastern Division speakers will be Na- 
tional Director E. I. Kilcup, Davol Rub- 
ber Co., Providence, and H. P. Reader, 
Cannon Mills, Inc., New York. The Cen- 
tral Division speakers will be J. M. Paul, 
McDonald Bros. Co., Minneapolis, and 
National Director H. C. Burke, Continen- 
tal National Bank, Ft. Worth. The Chair- 
man of the Advisory Council of each of 
the divisions will also present brief re- 
ports. The chairmen are: W. Dayton Shel- 
ly, John B. Stetson Co., Philadelphia, 
Eastern Division; A. J. Peoples, Central 
Division; F. B. McComas, McComas Dry 
Goods Co., Los Angeles, Cal., Western Di- 
vision. 

Each of the Divisional Dinner meetings 
will adjourn not later than 10:00 P. M., 


(Continued on page 41) 
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Byven though it is 
intangible, credit is one 
of the most valuable 
assets you have. 







You guard other assets. 
Protect your credit — 
as other business houses 
are doing—by fidelity 
bonds on your employes. 
Inquiry as to cost and 
coverage involves 
no obligation. 

















United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty 


Company 
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Over 7,500 Branches and Agencies 
in United States and Canada 
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66Q5ATHER was a wonderful man 

on credit,” Phineas Jones, 
Treasurer of Phineas Jones and Co., 
Inc., Hillside, N. J., tells the Crepit 
MonTHLYy. He based his credit deal- 
ings on the man rather than on the 
statement. I’ve often heard him re- 
peat the advice he received from his 
father, which was something like 
this— ‘Henry, you had better go 
slow on him, his statement is too 
damn long.’ ” 


The late Henry P. Jones, the mer- 


| chant who preferred to base his credit 
| dealings on the man himself rather 
than on financial statements, made one 


| twenty-five 


of his soundest credit decisions over 
years ago, when he 
shipped to Henry Ford four wheels 
valued at $66. 

Phineas Jones has in his files the 
yellowed letter from Mr. Ford, which 
is reproduced above. 

“My father received this first let- 


| ter from Henry Ford in November, 


| 1901,” 


credit 





said Mr. Jones. “Although he 
later had other correspondence with 
Mr. Ford, this is all we have left of 
it now. He had never heard of 


| either Henry Ford or the Henry Ford 
| Co.—the name on the letterhead— 


and naturally hesitated to extend 

without some _ investigation. 
He instructed a clerk in the book- 
keeping department to find out some- 
thing about Ford’s financial rating, 
but the letter came back just as you 
see it, with the notation on the face 
of it ‘Not in Dun’s.’” 

“Perhaps there was something in 
the letter itself that impressed my 
father favorably, but he probably re- 
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HENRY FORD company. 
Detroit Mich, Nov. 2 





Please quote us your lowest price on a set of & wheels to take 
32*by 3*Tires.Wheels complete with plain Yearings,also rims, We will use 


Kindly send biue prints or sketches of wheels such as you furni 
the Gas Mobile Co and Auto Car Co.We have not, as yet, decided upon any 


special make of wheels and shall be pleased 


Yours truly 
Henry Ford Company 


When a Wise Credit Manager 
Meets a Good Credit Risk 
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to bear from you at an ear 


Forks 


ST... a a 


membered the advice of his fathe 
about the length of the statemen 
sometimes being a cause for susp 
cion. Certainly the information abou 
this unknown Henry Ford was no 
‘too damn long.’ At any rate, k 
took a chance and shipped the wheek§ 
to Mr. Ford.” 

“The bill for the wheels was paid 
promptly,” added Mr. Jones. “Abou 
a year later we had a representative 
in Detroit, who called on Ford an 
tried to sell him some more wheek. 
But at that time Ford said he had ne 
yet perfected the new gasoline ca 
he was experimenting on.” 

“We never got a second order, 
though,—no, there was nothing th 
matter with our wheels. But Ford 
discovered—(and he might not bea 
billionaire today if he hadn’t hai 
the trick of always discovering thing 
like this)—that he could get wheek 
right in Detroit and save the freight 
charges.” 

Phineas Jones & Co. was located a 
301 Market St., Newark, N. J. a 
the time Ford sent the order, but is 
now established at Hillside, N. ]. 
The company was organized in 18% 
by Phineas Jones, the grandfather 0! 
the present Phineas Jones. During 
the Civil War, the concern mant- 
factured caisson wheels; it was jus 
beginning to manufacture autome 
bile wheels when Henry Ford askei} 
for credit, and still manufactures 
wheels for automobiles, motor trucks 
and wagons. 

The maximum of credit satisfat 
tion seems to’ be obtained when 4 
wise credit manager meets a god 
credit risk. 
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“The Silver Anniversary” 


ontinued from page 39) 


and all the divisions will join in an Infor- 
mal Dance 


Friday Morning, June 10 


9:00—Community Singing. 
9:15—Convention will be called to order 
by the President. Invocation. 
“9:25 Report of the Legislative Execu- 


tive Committee and Declarations by Chair- 
man f Harris, Swift & Co., Boston. 
9:35—"'My Observations on the Amend- 
ed Bankruptcy Act and My Recommenda- 
tions as to How it Should Be Used,” W. 


Randolph Montgomery, New York, of 
counsel of N. A. C. M. 
9:50—Report of the Committee on Cred- 


it Policies and Methods with declarations, 
offered by Chairman R. H. Hitchcock, 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Boston. 

10:15—Address, “How Can the Credit 
Department Improve its Technique and 
Practice,” by a credit manager. 

11:00—Report of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Research with declarations, by 
Chairman David E. Golieb, Einstein, Wolff 
Co., New York. “Some Observations on 
the Department of Education and Research 
and What it Is Able to Accomplish,” by 
Dr. Frank A. Fall, Manager, followed by 
a general discussion. 

11:30—Address by an educator of na- 
tional prominence. 

12:00—Debate “The Instalment Plan of 
Selling—Its Utility as a Marketing Fea- 
ture and Its Dangers in Credit Inflation.” 

12 :45—Adjournment. 


Friday Afternoon, June 10 


2:30—Community Singing and musical 
program. 

3:00—Address, “The National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men and What It Has Done 
For Me,” by a credit manager. 

3:15—Address, ““What Can I Do For the 
National Association of Credit Men?” by 
a credit manager. 

3:30—Report of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions. 

4:00—Summary of Business Conditions 
as gathered through Trade Groups. Re- 
port arranged and presented by Dr. Frank 
A. Fall. 

4:15—Report on Membership by the 
chairman of each of the three divisions 
and by the three divisional managers. 
Chairmen: Eastern Division, J. C. La Rue, 
Edison Portland, Cement Co., New York; 
Central Division, H. W. Sparrenberger, 
Oswald-Sparrenberger, Evansville, Ind.: 
Western Division, Earl Scott, Galbraith & 
Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Awarding of the Association’s Trophies 
For Membership Achievements by H. W. 
Sparrenberger. 

4:40—Election of Presidents and Vice- 
Presidents For the Ensuing Year. 

5:15—Report of Nominations 
tee. 

5 :40—Adjournment. 


Commit- 


The Creditor’s Memory 


“It has been said that the creditor 
always has a better memory than the 
debtor—owe money to be paid at 
Easter and Lent will seem short,” 
says Sidney Smith in a cartoon in 
the Chicago Tribune. 
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Strengthening Our Foreign 
Trade Relations 


By W.S. Swingle 


HE National 
Credit 
interest in the 


Association of 
Men has taken a keen 
Hoch-Willis — Bill 
signed recently by President Coolidge, 
which gives a permanent legal status 
to the Foreign Commerce Service of 
the United States in the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Every member of the Association is 
directly or indirectly concerned with 
the development of our foreign com- 
merce. 

The Bureau, through its foreign 
service, has increased the country’s 
business more than $30,000,000 in 
the past vear by supplying our busi- 
ness men with accurate, prompt in- 
formation about conditions in foreign 
countries and thus enabling them to 
find enlarged markets for their goods. 

Members of the National Associa- 


It’s 
PERMANENT 


tion of Credit Men, and especially 


those who avail themselves of the 
service of its Foreign Credit Depart- 
ment and of its Foreign Credit Inter- 
change Bureau will rejoice in the fact 
that high can 
maintained among the Nation’s com- 


mercial 


standards now be 


representatives in foreign 
countries. They appreciate the far- 
seeing service rendered to American 
business by Senator Frank B. Willis 
of Ohio and Congressman’ Homer 
Hock of whose 
identified with the bill. 
This proposed, 
was supported by resolutions of the 
N. A. C. M. Convention of 1926 and 
of the N. A. C. M. Directors at their 
ineeting in September, 1926, and by 
the Foreign Credit Executive Com- 
mittee Legislative Executive 
Committees of the Association. 
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Around the Circle 
(Continued from page 19) 


Manager, motored us from Portland 
to San Francisco and we stopped off 
at Sacramento for a half hour call 
on the Governor of California. 

At San Francisco there was. a 
luncheon tendered us by the Vigi- 
lantias, a playful organization within 
the San Francisco Association of 
Credit Men, a dinner that was more 
formal, and an “official iamily” 
luncheon. The educational work is 
going on well in San Francisco. 

Since my last visit to the Pacific 
Coast, the Association has opened its 
Western Division Office in San Fran- 
cisco and I was delighted to find how 
the services of the National Associa- 
tion are being rendered to the West- 
ern Division members through its of- 
fice under the 100 per cent. effective 
management of B. B. Tregoe. Since 
the National convention of 1921 
Oakland has grown industrially and 
otherwise to such an extent as to re- 
mind a New Yorker of the thriving 
cities of Newark or Jersey City. We 
were received by the Mayor of San 
Francisco who seemed somewhat as- 
tonished to find that we had no fa- 
vors to ask and who provided for us 
a wonderful trip around the Bay of 
San Francisco in a fire boat under 
the auspices of the Fire Chief. 


At Los Angeles it was most im- 
pressive to find the old stalwarts like 
Messrs. McComas, Couch and Gold- 
water just as deeply interested in the 
Credit Men’s Association as they 
were years ago when holding Na- 
tional office. 

At the Breakfast Club of Los An- 
geles 1 had the opportunity to teil 
250 members the story of our Credit 
Protection Fund and later visited the 
sumptuous offices of the Los Angeles 
Association. Through the influence 
of President Spence of the Associa- 
tion, we were able to visit two of the 
motion picture studios, a privilege 
harder to secure nowadays than here- 
tofore. 


On my way home I appealed to 
many local associations to use the San 
Francisco and Los Angeles Adjust- 
ment Bureaus which are so highly 
organized and have so many years of 
experience behind them. 

The San Diego Association held 
while we were there a joint meeting 
of retail credit men and of the Cham- 


ber of Commerce with an attendance 
of 200. 






There is certainly a thrill in the 
attitude of the business men of the 
West. No doubts seem to assail 
them and they are constantly forging 
ahead with unbounded confidence. 

From El Paso we made a short 
journey into a foreign nation, by vis- 
iting Juarez. At San Antonio the 
local association had arranged for me 
to visit the Retail Credit Men’s Or- 
ganization which has a large mem- 
bership and is doing some prosecu- 
tion work. 

From Dallas and Ft. Worth we 
went to Houston where we found a 
great deal of interest in oil and ship- 
ping instead of a concentration upon 
cotton. 

We had the pleasure of attending 
the first Mardi Gras Ball at New Or- 
leans and we found the entire city 
wrapped up in the outstanding social 
event of the year. Our National Di- 
rector, Hamilton, was, as usual, di- 
recting Mardi Gras. 

Visits to Birmingham, Memphis, 
St. Louis and Evansville completed 
our itinerary and we returned to New 
York full of gratitude for the hos- 
pitality we had received and of high 
hopes for the future of the National 
Association of Credit Men. 


A Trading Nation’s 
Downfall 


(Continued from page 21) 


that little country the products of the 
farther East including the “living 
commodities” of Caucasia and Ar- 
menia, which meant horses and wo- 
men kidnaped to be sold as slaves. 
Egypt sold the Phoenician business 
man her famous linen, papyrus, earth- 
enwares and ivory; Arabia her re- 
nowned horses, incense and precious 
stones ; India shipped him her spices, 
gorgeous cloths, ebony, brassware 
and perfumes; and pottery, dates and 
dried fruit came from the lands east 
of the Tigris. Wine and olive oil 
were furnished by the people occupy- 
ing the Palestinian and Syrian hinter- 
lands. Tyrian purple, a dye so eager- 
iv sought by the ancients, was manu- 
factured from a marine shell-fish by 
the Phoenicians themselves and 
formed a great source of profit. They 
purchased their tin and copper from 
Britain through Mediterranean mer- 
chants and from Spain they brought 
enormous quantities of silver. They 
even circumnavigated Africa in 
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search of new sources of material, 

Phoenician merchants living in ex. 
treme luxury are often mentioned jg 
old writings. On their return from 
these ventures, and while awaiting th 
manufacture of the raw material, 
which they brought home, into com. 
modities suited for European and 
North African markets, these skilled 
merchants gave way to a life of de 
bauchery which eventually sapped the 
vigor of the nation. Huge indus 
tries sprang up to supply the trade of 
these middlemen. The immense navy 
of merchantmen, manned by slaves 
representing all known nationalities, 
veered its course towards two care. 
fully planned sea-routes: North Af. 
rica and Europe. 


Mutual Confidence 


With the semi-barbarous inhabi- 
tants of Africa the trade consisted 
mainly of colored cloths, cheap weap- 
ons, gewgaws, salt and amulets. | 
was done in the form of barter, the 
exchanged merchandise being for the 
most part gold, slaves or ivory. The 
renowned Greek historian, Herodo- 
tus, relates a curious usage between 
the Phoenicians and their African 
customers at a time when they lived 
up to their credit obligations. “There 
is a country in Africa,” he says, “out- 
side of the columns of Hercules 
(Gibraltar). When the Phoenicians 
come hither, they unload their goods 
and set them in order by the sea-side. 
This done, they embark on their ships 
again and make a smoke. And the 
people of the country, seeing the 
smoke, come down to the sea and put 
gold beside the goods and depart to 
a distance. Then the Phoenicians 
come forth from their ships to th 
land and look; and if.it seem to them 
that the gold is of equal value with 
the goods, they take it and depart; 
but if it seem not equal, then they 
return to their ships and sit still 
Then the barbarians come and add 
other gold to that which they put be 
fore until they persuade them.” 

Later, when the Phoenicians 
abused the trust that was put in them 
by their customers, their business de 
clined. Their sharp practices maée 
enemies for them everywhere. 


The European trade was conducted 
on a less awkward system and & 
manded the best commodities obtait- 
able from the Orient. But the bar 
ter basis took a long time to give wal 


(Continued on page 44) 
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O. H. WALKER 


O. H. Walker Accepts: San 
Francisco Secretaryship 


HE San Francisco Association 

of Credit Men has been fortu- 
nate in securing as its secretary-man- 
ager a man who has been long in 
credit work and active in the credit 
fraternity. Secretary-Manager O. H. 
Walker comes from the Edison 
Phonograph Distributing Corpora- 
tion, San Francisco. For the past 
twelve years he has identified him- 
self with the work of the San Fran- 
cisco and of the National Associa- 
tions. He has served as the First 
Vice-President of the San Francisco 
organization, as a member of the 
National Business Service Commit- 
tee, and as a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Western Division 
Office. He was one of the most ac- 
tive men in the Credit Protection 
Fund drive and was an organizer of 
the genial group of credit managers 
who call themselves “The Vigilan- 
tias”’. Delessates to the 1921 Conven- 
tion remember him as one of those 
who made that convention memor- 
able. 

Since F. S. Jeffries leit the secre- 
taryship of the San Francisco As- 
sociation on August 1 to become 
Eastern Division Manager of the Na- 
tional Association, no successor had 
been chosen until recently. 


A 1926 Delegate 


Mrs. W. H. Pouch, care of the 
President of the N.A.C.M., One Park 
Avenue, N. Y., would like to know 
the home city of Mrs. John Fisher, 
159 Sterling Avenue, who attended 
the 1926 N.A.C.M. Convention in 
New York and who was present at 
the Westchester Luncheon. 


An Instalment Operation 

According to an account that has 
reached the Crepir MontHLy orally, 
a man arranged to have an appen- 
dicitis operation and to pay for it in 
instalments. A few weeks later he 
was walking carefully to his office 
when he met a friend who asked 
him about the operation and the ar- 
rangements for payment. He re- 
plied: 

“Yes, by heck—two more monthly 
payments and this operation will be- 
long to me.” 
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POSITION WANTED 


CREDIT MANAGER, NOW EMPLOYED 
DESIRES CHANGE OF LOCATION. EX- 
CEPTIONALLY QUALIFIED AND SATIS- 
FACTORY REFERENCES FROM PRES- 
ENT EMPLOYER. FERTILIZER LINE 
PREFERRED BUT WOULD CONSIDER 
OTHERS. Address Advertisement No. 41. 





POSITION WANTED 


Credit Manager and Financial Statement Analyst, 
age 35, capable and adaptable, desires position of 
responsibility outside of New York. Fifteen years 
experience in credit departments, large wholesale 
dry goods company, large distributor of chemi- 
cals, and a large bank. Has specialized as an 
Analyst of financial statements. Is capable of 
taking full responsibility. Address Advertisement 
No. 42. 





The Securities of 
the Bell Telephone 
System are based 
OM Service BS BS eB 


HE physical properties of the 
System have a book value of 
more than $2,800,000,000, but be- 





sides that there is a scientific and 
technical force of 5,000 people 
engaged solely in seeking to fur- 
ther develop the science of tel- 
ephony and to improve methods 
for salen theservice better. The 
activities of this force furnish de- 
pendable assurance of continued 
improvement in the plant of the 
System and its service to the 
public. 


The stock of A. T. & T., parent company 

of the Bell System, can be bought in the 

open market to yield a good return. Write 
for booklet, “‘ Some Financial Facts.” 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. he 


D.F. Houston, President 
195 Broadway 





















































































A Trading Nation’s 
Downfall 


(Continued from page 21) 


to a monetary standard, especially 
when Roman power was in the ascen- 
dant. Thus we hear of Phoenician 
enterprisers who bartered their goods 
for sulphur from Etna; wine from 
Italy ; wax and honey from Corsica ; 
iron from Elba; amber from the Bal- 
tic; and silver from Spain. 

What amounted to a “bank stand- 
ing” was accomplished, according to 
Aeschines, another ancient author, 
through a form of what might be 
called a credit voucher. “The Phoeni- 
cians,” he tells us, “make use of the 
following kind of money. In a small 
piece of leather a substance is wrapped 
of a size of a piece of four drachmae 
What this substance is no one knows 
but the maker, After this it is sealed 
and issued for circulation; and he 
who possesses the most of this is re- 
garded as having the most money and 
as being the wealthiest man. But 
if any of us had ever so much, he 
would be no richer than if he pos- 
sessed a quantity of pebbles.” Com- 
menting on this, a recent scholar says : 
“This unknown substance was prob- 
ably an alloy metal of which the in- 
gredients were a state secret and the 
seal was a state mark. We have, in 
fact, here a clumsy bank-note.” 

A vast empire, so to speak, found- 
ed on no ethical, cultural or artistic 
cornerstone than mére commerce and 
whose industries were the result of 
slave labor was bound to incur the 
enmity of other nations, chiefly be- 
cause the lack of business ethics of 
the Phoenicians exasperated the peo- 
ples with which they traded. 

Besides, as the slave traffic was the 
greatest trade of ancient times, the 
Phoenicians gradually became the vic- 
tims of their slaves who eventually 
learned all their secrets and with these 
secrets fled to their enemies. Especial- 
ly did the Greeks, their nearest mari- 
time rivals, and the Jews hate these 
merchants. Ezechiel, the Hebrew 
Prophet, is vociferous against their 
mercenary spirit. “Thou hast sinned,” 
he exclaims, apostraphising their 
chief city Tyre, and “by the multitude 
of thy merchandise, thy inner parts 
were filled with iniquity.” He speaks 
of it as being “the mart of many 
lands,” and predicts of her enemies 
“they shall waste thy riches, they 
shall make a spoil of thy merchan- 
dise.” (Ezechiel: XXVI & XXVII1) 





But the Phoenicians, the greatest 
nation of traders in the ancient world, 
brought about their own downfall 
largely through their failure to ob- 
serve the sacred obligations of busi- 
ness which have made other trading 
nations great. 

Wherever mines were known to 
exist, no matter what sea perils stood 
between them and the source of pos- 
sible profit, the Phoenician business 
men were sure to venture forth in 
their omnipresent galleys. They fol- 
lowed the armies of conquerors at 
the risk of their lives and purchased 
the booty and the women captives. 
They embittered the Greeks of Asia 
Minor by their endless haggling. 
‘The Jewish women drudged night 
and day to supply the Phoenicians 
with homespun for a puny remunera- 
tion and the Phoenician money- 
lenders were notorious for their 
usurious exaction on Jewish borrow- 
ers. When the Greek leader, Alex- 
ander, attacked the Persian Empire 
the Phoenicians, hated by the Greeks 
for their unscrupulous practices, 
joined his enemies, the Persians. The 
conqueror reduced their cities to sub- 
jection, to the intense delight of 
their Jewish and Greek enemies. 
Since then the Phoenician as a busi- 
ness man disappeared fast and the 
race gradually mingled its blood with 
the oncoming Arabian and other 
tribes which swarmed over the land. 


Boy of Twelve Obtains 
Credit 
(Continued from page 12) 


manner. He expressed his willing- 
ness to buy any small thing that Otto 
wanted,-and feared that he would not 
be considered a good provider if Otto 
made a practice of exercising his busi- 
ness capacity by getting loans from 
outside sources. 

Otto promised his father that here- 


after he would talk over his business 


projects with him first. Now, with 
his usual confidence, Otto is eagerly 
looking forward to the completion of 
the delivery system—when the dog, 
the harness and the express wagon 
are all assembled. Then he will be 
ready to hold a real job. 

Otto does not want to be misunder- 
stood. He told the Crepir MonTHLY 
reporter earnestly, “Of course I’d 
never carry so much in the wagon 
that it would hurt the dog.” 
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Can You Answer These? 
(Continued from page 20) 


discountable at Federal 
banks ? 

36. Can a debtor receive his dis. 
charge from his debts under an as. 
signment for the benefit of all his 
creditors ? 

37. Does 


Reserye 


the confirmation of 4 
composition discharge the bankrup 
from his debts? 
38. How is a property statement 
form used? 
39. What is 


paper ? 


meant by two-name 

40. Who may become a voluntary 
bankrypt ? 

41. Who may be adjudged an ip 
voluntary bankrupt? 

42. What are the five acts of bank 
ruptcy ? 

43. Within what time may a bank 
rupt file an application for a dig 
charge? 

44. What acts, if committed by the 
bankrupt, will prevent the granting of 
such an application for a discharge? 

45. How 


are referees in bank. 
ruptcy appointed ? 
46. How long do referees hold 
office ? 


47. Who are preferred creditors? 

48. What debts will the court order 
the trustee (in bankruptcy) to pay? 

49. May a state pass a bankrupt 
act? 

50. What subjects are covered by 
the correspondence courses of the 
National Institute of Credit of the 
N. A. C. M.? 


Making Bad Debts Good 


(Continued from page 16) 


year for instance, he paid one debt to 
Stern Katzenstein & Co. of $1,648.79. 

Mr. Picker, who is now vice 
president of the motion picture en- 
terprises of Marcus Loew, regards 
his policy-loan debt as a lucky one. 
He allows this debt to stand and pays 
the annual interest with a peculiar 
pleasure and satisfaction. 

The additional fifty per cent. that 
he has added to the debts he paid on 
Christmas day represents, he says, the 
amount the sum of the debts would 
have earned if deposited in a savings 
bank for about thirteen years, which 
is the approximate duration of his in- 
debtedness. Consequently Mr. Picker 
says he feels that he has not really 
caused a cent of loss to any of the 
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creditors who were so intelligent and 
human as to accept a settlement with 
him. His payments, while a personal 
satisfaction to hirh, are also an ex- 
pression of his gratitude. 

It was not easy in all cases to find 
the creditors after the lapse of years. 
However, Mr. Lewison, who is now 
Mr. Picker’s personal accountant, 
managed to reach all those who were 
alive. The heirs of those few who 
had died received the sums that were 
due their relatives. 





GEORGE C. SHINN 


N. A. C. M. Representative 
at Washington, D. C. 


EORGE C. SHINN has been 

appointed as representative of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men at Washington, D. C., with of- 
fices in the Wilkins Building, 1512 
H St.. N. W. A resident of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia since 1890, Mr. 
Shinn practises before the U. S. Su- 
preme Court, the courts of the Dis- 
trict and many of the State courts. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1904, 
after working his way through two 
law schools. For some years he was 
stenographer to the late Senator 
Nathan B. Scott of West Virginia, 
and in the same period was. corre- 
spondent for several out of town pa- 
pers. During the World War he 
served in the Navy Department in 
Washington, and in France he won a 
citation from the commanding officer 
of the 52nd Infantry for his services 
with that regiment. 

Mr. Shinn has practised law for 
seventeen years in Washington, is at- 
torney for the Associated Retail 
Credit Men of that city and is a mem- 
ber of the Royal Arcanum, Sigma 
Nu Phi, American Bar Association, 
Commercial Law League of Amer- 
ica, Bar Association of the District 
of Columbia, and of the City Club of 
Washington. 
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N. A. C. M. Officers and Branches 


Pres., WILLIAM H. POUCH Sanne 
Concrete Steel Company J. 
New York 


Vice-Pres., J. F. WOOD 


Richmond Dry Goods Co. 
Richmond 


Eastern Division Manager 
F. S. JEFFERIES 
One Park Avenue 
New York 


Central 
E 


Note: A. C. M. means 

ALABAMA, Birmingham—Birmingham A. C. M. 
Pres., T. M. Nesbitt, Moore Handley Hdw. Co.; 
Sec.-Mer., R. H. Eggleston, Lincoln Reserve 
Life Bldg. 

ALABAMA, Mobile—Mobile A. C. M. _ Pres., 
Burgess Little, Dunlap Dry Goods Co.; Sec 
G. Goodman, 415-416 State Office Bldg. 

ALABAMA, Montgomery—Montgomery A. C. M 
Pres., Lowery H. Hall, Durr Drug Co.; Sec., 
J. M. Holloway, 419 Shepherd Bldg.; Asst. Sec., 
Arthur Walker 

ALABAMA, Selma—Selma A. C. M. _ Pres., 
Bruce Beveridge, Central Alabama D. G. Co.; 
Sec., H. Mitchell, White Implement Com 
pany. 

ARKANSAS, Fort Smith—Fort Smith A. C. 
M. Pres., Chas. H. Taylor, W. J. Echols 
Whise. Gro. Co.; Sec., J. R. Purdom, Ft. Smith 
Coffee Co 

ARKANSAS, Little Rock—Little Rock A. C. M., 
Pres., J. C. Hodges, Hessig Ellis Drug Co.; 
Sec. J. D. Simpson, L Tent and Awning 
Co.; Asst. Sec., Miss A. Brooks Gardner, 239 
Hall Bldg. 

CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles—Los Angeles A. C. 
M. Pres. Jay Spence, Pacific S. W. Trust & 
Savings Bank; Sec., S. P. Chase, 111 W. 7th 
St.; Asst. Sec., Anne L. Robins. 

CALIFORNIA, Oakland—Oakland A. C. M. 


Pres., Harry J. Harding, The Oakland Bank; 
Sec., Fred Train, Central National Bank. 


CALIFORNIA, San Diego—Credit Association of 


San Diego. Pres., pave L. Doyle, Doyle- 
— Co.; Sec., Carl O. Retsloff, 573 Spreckles 
g. 


CALABOR MIA, San Francisco—San Francisco A. 
M., Pres. Bond, Standard Oil Co.; 


Sin. 0. H. Walker, Wells Fargo Bldg. 
COLORADO, Denver—Rocky Mountain A. C. 
M. Pres., E. H. Perkins, Perkins Epeneter 
Pickle Co.; Sec., James B. McKelvy, 701-710 
Cooper Bldg. 
COLORADO, Pueblo—Pueblo A. C. M. Pres., 
R. Gillett, J. S. Brown Merc. Co.; Asst. 


Sec., Harry S. Peterson, 312 Thatcher Bldg. 


CONNECTICUT Associations of Credit Men—R. 


Maney, Joint Secretary, Room 229, 1 
Main St., Bridgeport. on 


CONNECTICUT, p Tidgeport— Bridgeport A. 


Cc 
Pres.,_L. Edwards 


Harvey-Hubbell, 


Inc. ; Sec., E. M. ’ Beach, First Natl. Bank of 
Bridgeport. 

CONNECTICUT, Hartford—Hartford A. C. M. 
Pres., R. M. Rice, Manning Bowman & Com- 


pany, Meriden, Conn. ; Sec., J. 


E. Prentis, Mer- 
row Machine Co., Hartford. 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven—New Haven A. C. 
Pres., G. Harrold Welch, New Haven 


Bank; Sec., E. J. McDonald, Seamless Rubber 
‘° 


DIST. * COLUMBIA, Washington—Washing- 
ton A. C. M. Pres., F. W. Buckler, Washington 
ieee Co.; Sec., Preston Shealey, 701 
Colorado Bldg.; ; Asst. Sec., Jno. A. Reilly. 

FLORIDA, Jacksonville—Jacksonville & CM: 
Pres., J. E. pray, Texas Co., P. O. Box 1573. 
_ Mer., A. E. Slack Groover Stewart Drug 

0. 


FLORIDA, Miami—Miami A. C 
Vollmer, care of Burdines; 
Taggart, 57 S. W. First St. 


M. Pres., Fred 
Acting Sec., Fred G. 


FLORIDA, Tampa—Tampa A. C. M. Pres., A. 
‘ Perkins, Perkins & Sharpe; Mer., S. B. 

— 4-5-6 Roberts Bldg, Asst. Mer. W. B. 
liver 


& Sec.-Treas. 
. TREGOE 
One Park Ave., New York 


Vice-Pres., GEO. J. 
Gruen Watch Mfg. Co. 
Cincinnati 


Division Manager 
. B. MORAN 

33 So. Clark St. 
Chicago 





Asst. Treas. 
RODMAN GILDER 
One Park Ave., New York 
GRUEN Vice-Pres., FRANK D. ROCK 
Armour & Company 


Western Division Manager 
B. B. TREGOE 
605 Wells Fargo Bldg. 
San Francisco 


Association of Credit Men 


GEORGIA, Atlanta—Atlanta A. C. M. Pres., J 
H. Sutton, J. K. Orr Shoe Co., Sec., C. L. 
Williamson, 305 Chamber of Commerce Bldg 

GEORGIA, Augusta—Augusta A. C. M. Pres.. 
W. W. Zealy, Hollingsworth Candy Co.; Sec., 
T. W. Price, Carr Lee Gro. Co.; Mgr.-Treas., 
M. M. Hurst, 313-15 Lamar Bldg. 

GEORGIA, Savannah—Savannah A. C. M. Pres., 
E. M. Frank, Frank & Co.; Sec., L. R. Buck- 
ner, P. O. Box 1316. 

IDAHO, Boise—Boise A. C. M. Ltd. Pres., ¢ 
F. Adams, Idaho Candy Co.; Sec., H. L 
Streeter, 216-218 Boise City Nat'l. Bank Bldg 

ILLINOIS, Chicago—Chicago A. C. M. Pres.., 
A. H. Fabbri, Northwestern Expanded Metal 
Co., Sec., J. F. O’Keefe, Room 972 First Nat'l 
Bank Bldg., 38 S. Dearborn St. 

ILLINOIS, Decatur—Decatur A. C. M. Pres., 
I. N. Tomlinson, The Field and Shorb Co. Sec., 


Fred’k W. Schaub, Review Publishing Co.; 


Asst. Sec. and Mgr., Mrs. H. S. McNulta, 220 
Milliken Bldg. 

a anoe. Galesburg——-Galesburg A. C. M. 
Pres., James E. Marks, Weinberg Bros., Sec., 


J. W illis Peterson, 518 Bank of Galesburg Bldg. 

ILLINOIS, Peoria—Peoria A. C. M. Pres., 
H. Green, Keystone Steel & Wire Co.; Sec., 
F. Sehmer, 231 So. Jefferson Ave. 


ILLINOIS, 


H. 


uincy—Quincy A. C: M. Pres., A. T. 


cee, eighard-Higgins Mfg. Co.; Sec., 
Frank Rothgeb, Quincy Confectionery Co. 

ILL more. Rockford—Rockford A. C. M. Pres.. 
G. Carlstrom, Rockford Furn. Co.; Sec., T. 
Thane 210 Stewart Bldg. 

a c. Hester, Wied Soringteld A. GM: 

Pres., ester, Wiedlocher & Son, 2nd and 
Rennoilda St.; Eda Mueller, Geo. A 


Mueller Co.; Asst. ‘Sec., Miss Louise Murphy, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


INDIANA, Evansville—Evansville A. C. M. 
Pres., A. F. Bader, Old Natl. Bank; Sec., C 
Howard Saberton, 607-610 Old Natl. Bank Bldg. 


INDIANA, Ft. Wayne—Ft. Wayne A. C. M. 
Pres., Walter F. Close, S. Freiburger & Bros. 
Co.; Sec., Howard E. Fairweather, Northern In- 


+ Credit Interchange Bureau. P. O. Box 


INDIANA, Indianapolis——Indianapolis A. C. M. 
Pres., Edward Stilz, Kiefer-Stewart Co.; 
ae Mer. Merritt Fields, 507 People’s Bank 

g- 


INDIANA, South Bend—South Bend A. C. M. 
Pres., H. A. Smith, South Bend Lathe Works; 
Sec., G. W. Seybold, 412 J. M. S. Bldg. 


INDIANA, Terre Haute—Terre Haute A. C. M. 
Pres., A. E. Pearce, E. H. Bindley Co.; Sec., 
Henry E. Meyer, Morris Plan Bank. 


IOWA, Burlington—Burlington A. C. M. 
Carl Dwight, Schramm & mens Co.; 
D. E. Glantz, P. O. Box 54 


IOWA, Cedar Rapids—Cedar Rapids A. C. M. 


Pres., A. C. Norton, Laurance Press Co.; Sec., 
B. D. Silliman, 902 American Trust Bldg. 

IOWA, Davenport—Davenport A. C. M. Pres., 
W. P. Peterson, Peterson Paper Co.; Sec., H. 
B. Betty, First Nat'l. Bank Bldg. 

IOWA, Des Moines—Des Moines A. C. M. 
Pres., C. H. Gimar, L. H. Kurtz Co.; Sec., 
Don E. Neiman, 818 Valley Natl. Bank Bldg. 

IOWA, Ottumwa—Ottumwa A. C. M. Pres., 


Walter S. 
W. F. Grady, R. G. Dun & Co. 


aa ah ons a ag Oe -State A. C. M. 


| ae 
Reed, Sibley. 
P. O. Box 7 


Geo. 


Pres., 
Sec., 


Monger, J. G. Hutchison Co.; Sec., 


Pres., 
mson Biscuit Co.; Sec., H. C. 
ess Co.; Asst. Sec., P. A. Lucey, 


CREDIT MONTHLY 


IOWA, Waterloo—Waterloo A. C. M. 








Pres,, 
H. Trunkey, Repass Auto Co.; Sec., re Mont 
Cable, Waterloo Electrical Supply Co. ; Sec., 
KANSAS, Wichita—Wichita A. C. M. Pres, } Mrs. 
Ward Gates, Wichita, Paper Co., Sec., Brae MONT 
Bennitt, Fox Vliet Drug Co.; Hon. Sec. & Mer ov 
M. E. Garrison, 901-904 First Natl. Bank B ter, 
KENTUCKY, Lexington—Lexington A. C, yf der, 
Pres., Arthur Keeton, Ades-Lexington NEBR 
Goods Co.; Sec., John D. Allen, 28-29 Norther Hon’ 
Bank Bldg. Guy 
KENTUCKY, Louisville—Louisville A. C, y NEBR 
Pres., V. F. Kimbel, Ballard & Ballard Cg, Pres 
Sec., S. J. Schneider, 3rd Floor Kenyon Blag Co.: 
ney 
LOUISIANA, New Orleans—New Orleans 4 
C. M. Pres., Geo. Grundman, Albert Macks NEW 
Co., Ltd.; Sec., T. J. Bartlette, 608 Louisian, § Pre: 
Bldg. ; Asst. Sec., Chas. S. Cobb. Co.; 
Cor 
LOUISIANA, Shreveport—Who. Credit Mens 
Ass'n. Pres., A. L. Pollard, Louisiana Oil ang NEW 
Rig. Co.; Sec. and Megr., John A. B. Smith ee 
826 Ardis Bldg. Cla 
YEW 
MARYLAND, Baltimore—Baltimore A. C. ue NBM 
Pres., John N. Dimling, Carter Webster Co N. 
Sec., Ira L. Morningstar, 301 West Redwoo Cou 
St. 
W 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston—Boston Cred: 
Men’s Assn. Pres., Fred P. Kinney, Kinney ae 
Mig. Co.; Sec., Herbert A. Whiting, 136 Fed 
eral St. NEV 
P 
MASSACHUSETTS—Western Mass, A. C. i D. 
Pres., A. M. Williams, Third National Bank ; 
Springfield; Mer. H. E. Morton, Offices, 4 NEV 
Court Sq. Blidg., Springfield. Me 
& 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester—Worcester A : 
C. M. Pres., Arthur C. Glass, Worcester Bank NEV 
and Trust Co. ; Sec., E. G. Robertson, 3 i 
Main St. Se 
eeeem. Detroit—Detroit A. C. M. Pres NEV 
F. L. Christian, General Sales Co.; Sec., 0. A Pr 
Montgomery, 2012 First National Bank Bldg. Se 
MICHIGAN, Grand Rapids—Grand Rapids A.C NEV 
M. Pres., H. C. Rhodes, Rhodes Mfg. Co. s Cc 
Sec., Edwin DeGroot, 449-450 Houseman Bldg. R 
El: 
MICHIGAN, Jackson—Jackson A. C. M. Pres, 
W. S. Butterfield, Jackson City Bank; See. NOI 
Treas., E. N. Paul, Consumers Power Co. M 
& 
MICHIGAN, Kalamazoo—Kalamazoo A. C. M Bl 
Pres., Fred G. Dewey, Kalamazoo City Sav. 
ings Bank; Sec., R. H. Johns, 307 Commer NOI 
Bldg. ~¢. 
Ce 
MICHIGAN, Lansing—Lansing A. C. M. Pres. E) 
R. V. DeBarry, Lansing State Journal; See. 
Homer A. Nixon, Mich. Millers Mutual Fire NOI 
Ins. Co. C. 
M 
MICHIGAN, Saginaw-Bay City—Northeastem 
Michigan A. C. M. Pres., P. M. Devlin, Ss NO! 
cultural Life Ins. Co., Bay City; Sec., A, Sz 
Leudeman, Armour & Co., Saginaw. sy 
B 
MINNESOTA, Duluth—Duluth A. C. M. (Dv 
luth-Superior). Pres., S. C. Dick, Stone-Or NO 
dean-Wells Co., Sec., E. G. Robie, 45-0 P. 
Lonsdale Bldg. C 
W 
MINNESOTA, Minneapolis—Minneapolis A. C¢ 
M. Pres., Frank R. Orcutt, Dodson Fisher Co; NO 
Sec. J. L. Brown, 302 Thorpe Bldg. A 
Vv 
MINNESOTA, St. Paul—-St. Paul A. C. M 
Pres., H. G. Lohman, Gotzian Shoe Co.; Se NO 
Treas., C. F. Miller, Northern Jobbing Co., % P 
and Locust Sts. S 
MISSISSIPPI, Meridian—Mississippi A. C. OH 
Pres., John T. Lyle, Tom Lyle Grocery Ps 
Sec. S. H. McClary, Chamber of Comme 
Bidg. a 
MISSOURI, Joplin—Tri-State Dist.- Jobber OH 
Credit Assn. res, John Henderson, Hender- Cc 
son Grocery Co.; Sec., W. A. Van Hafften, i is 
Miners Bank Bldg. B 
MISSOURI, Kansas City—Kansas City A. C. M 
Pres., V. E. Simms, Amer. Sash & Door (aj OH 
Sec., A. E. Adam, 315 Hall Bldg. : 
MISSOURI, St. Joseph—St. Joseph A. Cc. M 
Pres., E. Allen, Richardson Dry Goods Ca; o 
Sec., V. T. Stout, McCord-Norton Shoe Co. i 
MISSOURI, St. Louis—St. Louis A. C. M. Pres. OF 
Harvey L. Welch, First Natl. Bank; Sec. 0 ( 
ville Livingston, 510 Locust Street. I 
MONTANA, Billings—Montana- Wyoming AC | 
M. Pres., E. Le Claire, Purity Bread OE 
Sec., Meredith J. Davies, 411-412 Stapletet \ 
Bldg., P. O. Box 1184. ( 
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MONTANA, Great Falls—Northern Montana_A. 


C. m Pres., J. R. Ballinger, Armour & Co.; 
ohnson, Montana Flour Mills; Mgr., 


Sec., 
Mrs. - . Berthelote, P. .O. Box 1784. 


MONTANA, Helena—Helena A. M. Pres., M. 
V. Wilson, Helena Hdw. Co.; Sec A. M. Hol- 
ter, Holter Hdw. Co.; Asst. Sec., P. G. Schroe- 
der, 9 Pittsburgh Block. 


NEBRASKA, Lincoln—Lincoln A. C. M. Pres., 
Homer McAaulty, Nebraska Casket Co.; Sec., 


Guy C. Harris, Schwarz Paper Co. 
NEBRASKA, Omaha—The Omaha A. C. M. 
Pres., P. J. Gilligan, Storz Western Auto Sup. 


Co.; Executive 
ney Street. 


NEW JERSEY, Newark—North Jersey A. C. M. 

Pres., Alexander Anderson, Murphy Varnish 
Co.; Mer., Wm. H. Whitney, Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. 


anager, G. P. Horn, 1122 Har- 


NEW YORK, Albany——Albany A. C. M. Pres., 
Edward M. Boice, New York State Bank; Sec.. 
Clayton B. Hall, Miller Rubber Co. 


NEW roae Buffalo—Buffalo A. C. M. 
Benj. G. Rand, Kardex-Rand Co., 
Bm Y.; Sec., Howard C. Farrell, 
County Bank Bldg. 


Pres., 
Tonawanda, 
704-705 Erie 


NEW YORK, Elmira—Elmira A. C. M. Pres., 
WwW. Metzger, American Sales Book Co.; Sec., 
Mis. ‘F. H. Mills, Thatcher Mfg. Co. 


NEW YORK, 
Pres., S. J. 
D. F. Howe, 


Jamestown—Jamestown A. C. M. 
Lasser, Seidman & Seidman; Sec., 
Chamber of Commerce 


NEW YORK, New York—New 
Men's Assn. Pres., Wm. 
& Co.; Sec., W. W. 


York Credit 
Fraser, J]. P. Stevens 
Orr, 468 4th Ave. 


NEW YORK, Rochester—Rochester A. C. M. 
Pres., C. B. Ostrander, Exchange Lumber Co.; 
Sec., T. E. McCallion, 205 Wilder Bldg. 


NEW YORK, Syracuse—Syracuse A. C. M. 
Pres., Ed. J. Byrne, City Bank & Trust Co.; 
Sec., Stanley R. Barker, 416 South Salina St. 


NEW YORK, Utica—Utica A. C. M. Pres., Wm. 
C. Wright, First Natl. Bank & Trust Co.; Sec.. 
R. H. Eggers, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 8 
Elizabeth Street. 


NORTH CAROLINA, Charlotte—Charlotte A. C. 
M. Pres., W. P. Thompson, Prichard Paint 
ieee Co.; Sec., W. C. Boggs, 407 Wilder 
Bldg. 


NORTH CAROLINA, Greensboro—Greensboro A. 

C. M. Pres., C. W. Graham, General Paper 
Co.; Mgr., E. C. 803-5 
Exch. Natl. Bank. 


Fearrington, Amer. 


NORTH CAROLINA, High Point—High Point A. 
Cc. Pres.. C. F. Tomlinson, Tomlinson Chair 
Mfg. Co.; Sec., E. R. Lyon, Snow Lumber Co. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Winston-Salem—Winston- 
Salem A. C. M. Pres., C. E. Landreth, For- 
syth Dairy Co.; Sec.-Treas., E. C. Fearrington, 
Box 1855. 


NORTH DAKOTA, Fargo—Fargo A. C. M. 


Pres., J. H. Trotter, Jr., Fargo Glass & Paint 
wi oes ene E. A. Seedfelt, Stone-Ordean- 
ells Co. 


NORTH DAKOTA, Grand Forks-—-Grand Forks 
A. G. M. Pres., M. J. Sullivan; Sec., John 
Vallely, Grand Forks Assn. of Credit Men. 


NORTH DAKOTA, Minot—Minot A. C. M. 
Pres., G. R. VanSickle, VanSickle Adjustment 
Service Co. 


OHIO, Cincinnati—Cincinnati A. C. M. Pres., 
. W. a Hanselmann-Johnson Co.; Sec.- 
gr., R. M. Byland, Temple Bar Bldg., Court 

and ik n Sts. 


om, Cleveland—Cleveland A. C. M.  Pres., 
H. Pomeroy, Nat’l. Malleable & Steel Cast- 
ing Co.; Sec., D. W. Cauley, 322 Engineer’s 


OHIO, Columbus—Columbus A. C. M. Pres., 
Raymond Link, Ohio Nat’! Bank of Columbus; 
Sec., J. F. Fagan, 244 So. 3rd St. 


OHIO, Dayton—Dayton A. C. M. 
Schneider, 
Henry L. 


Pres., Paul 
Standard Register Co.; Sec., 
Beigel, Schwind Bldg. 


OHIO, Portsmouth—Portsmouth A. C. M. eres 
C. M. Howland, The Dove Hat Co.; Sec., B. A 
Leichner, 1025 Gallia St. 


OHIO, Toledo—Toledo A. C. M. Pres., C. D. 
Williams, Usona Mfg. Co.; Sec., George B. 
Cole, 136 Huron St. 


OHIO, Youngst 
David B. Se. The Truog-Shaw Co.; Sec., 
H. B 1110-11 Mahoning Natl. 


Bldg. 


Doyle, 


own—Youngstown A. C. M. Pres., 


Bank 


OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City—Oklahoma City 


A. C. M. 
& Robinson; 


Pres., C. H. 


Terminal Arcade Bldg. 


OKLAHOMA, 


E. 


tive Secretary, H. 


Tulsa—Tulsa A. C. 
C. Freedley, Exchange Natl. 
P. Wilson, 512 Central Natl. 


OREGON, Portland—Portland A. 
E. % Russell, Rasmussen & Co.; Sec.-Treas., 

J. Ross, Hirsch-Weiss Mfg. Co.; 

P. Lambert, 


Hogan, Carroll, 
Sec.-Mgr., A. L. 


Brough 
Smith, 230-33 
M. Pres., F. 


Bank; Sec., V 
Bank Bldg 


Cc M. 


Pres.., 


Execu- 


Pittock Block. 


aa og Allentown—Lehigh Valley A. 
C. M.  Pres., Harry L. Worman, Dexter Port 


land Cement Co., 


Nazareth, Pa., Sec., J. H. 


J. Reinhard, 403 Hunsicker Bldg. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Harrisburg—Harrisburg A. C. 


M. Pres., Jos. Claster, 


119 So. 2nd St.; Sec., 


Wm. H. Clark, Jr., care of Harry R. Beaver, 


Harrisburg, 


Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Johnstown—Johnstown A. C. 


M. Pres., Roy T. Wertz, Edw. H 
Co.; See., R. 


dahn Packing 


H. Coleman, 602 Swank Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA, New Castle—New Castle A. 
C. M. Pres., Leroy Taylor, Taylor Food Prod 


ucts Co.; Sec., 


posit & Trust Bldg. 


Roy M. Jamison, 322 Safe De- 


ae ay VANIA, Philadelphia—Philadelphia A. 


M. _Pres., 


Miller Co., 


Inc.; Sec., 


Walter P. 


North ianslien Bldg. 


Miller, 
David A. Longacre, 1503 


Walter P. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh—Pittsburgh A. ( 


Pres., 
Goods Co.; 


+ . Graham, 
Sec., L. I. 


ber of Commerce Bldg. 


Pittsburgh Dry 
MacQueen, 1213 Cham- 


PENNSYLVANIA, Reading—Reading A. C. M. 


Pres., 
Sec., E. 


Paul B. 


Wertz, F. S. 


H. Adams, Vanity Fair 


Wertz 


& Son; 
Silk Mills. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Scranton—Lackawanna A. C. 


M. Pres., 


Twine Co.; 


Bank. 


J. A. Koons, 
Sec., W. 


Scranton 
B. O’Brien, First Nat'l 


Paper & 


rer ee Wilkes -Barre—Wilkes-Barre 


A. C. M: 
Milling Co.; 


Pres., Ben F. 


; Sec., Geo. 


Miners Bank Bldg. 


RHODE 


Credit Men’s Ass’n. 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co.; 
Griffith & Sons Co.; 
ce Mgr., Chas. E. 


fith, R. L. 
and Offi 


ISLAND, Providence—Rhode 
Harry A. Hayward, 
Sec., 


Pres., 


Gas Co. Bldg. 


Evans, Miner- Hillard 
H. McDonnell, 


Island 


Ralph L. Grif- 


Executive Sec. 


Austin, Jr., 313 


SOUTH CAROLINA, Greenville—Piedmont_ Cred- 


it & Adjustment Bureau. 


Merchants 


SOUTH DAKOTA, Sioux Falls—Sioux Falls, A. 
2 Evenson, Crescent Cream- 
Sec., Ralph E. Owen, Box 283. 


C. M. Pres., E 


ery Co.; 


Pres., T. 


A. Baugh, 


Wholesale Co.; Sec.-Treas., A. N. 
Brunson, Jr., 210-212 Capers Bldg. 


TENNESSEE, Chattanooga—Chattanooga A. C. 


M. Pres., J. 


Sec., J. 


TENNESSEE, Knoxville—Knoxville A. C. M. 
Emert, Albers Drug Co.; Sec.- 
American Natl. 


Mer., W. 


TENNESSEE, Memphis—Memphis 
Pres., E. E. 


Mgr., E 


E. Bibee, 


W. Durrett, First National Bank; 
H. McCallum, 809 Broad Street. 


Box 211; Asst. Sec., Miss Gladys E. Hess. 


TENNESSEE, Nashville—Nashville 
Pres. C. J. 


TEXAS, Austin—Austin A. C. M. 
Houston, John Bremond and Co.; 
Bewley, P. O. 


R. L. 


TEXAS, Beaumont—Beaumont 


Higgins, 209 Gilbert Bldg. 


TEXAS, Dallas-—Dallas Wholesale Credit Men’s 


Association. Pres., Flake, The Texas 
fos Sec. E. F. Anderson, Suite 725 Santa Fe 
g. 


TEXAS, El Paso—Tri-State A. C. M. — 
W. McSain, El Paso Natl. 


P. B. 
James T. 


TEXAS, Forth Worth—Fort Worth A. 


Farris, Orr, Jackson & Co. 
Buford K. Harmon, 718 Stahlman Bldg. 


Box 1075. 


A. C. M. 
D. C. Proctor, Jefferson Drug Co.; Sec., H. M. 


Bank; 


Neeson, 620-21-22 Caples Bldg. 


Pres., Chas. H. Kahn, Monni 


Sec., E. G. 





Parker, First Natl. 


Bank. 


TEXAS, 


TEXAS, San 


TEXAS, Wichita Falls 


316-320 


Bank 


A... M. 
Hopkins, Tayloe Paper Co., Sec.- 
N. Dietler, 608 Randolph Bldg., P. O. 


A, Co. Mi 
3 Sec., 


Pres., H. M. 
Sec., Mrs. 


Pres., 


C. M. 
Dry Goods Co.; 
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Houston—Houston 
Walter M. Pierson, A. L. 
Sec., Morris D. 
Bldg. 


A C.. Me = Pres.. 
Pierson Mfg. Co.; 
Meyer, 433-34 First Natl. Bank 


Antonio—San 
D. Barclay, Natl. 


Antonio A. C. M 


Pres.. R. Bank of Commerce: 


Sec.-Mer., Henry A. Hirschberg, 313 Alamo 
Natl. Bank Bidg. 
TEXAS. Waco—Wago A. C. M. Pres., Roy 
McKnight, McKnight Sundries Co.; Sec., J. E. 
Porter, Hill Printing & Sta. Co 


-Wichita Falls A. C. M. 
Pres.. J. C. Penrod, Continental Oil Co. of 
Texas; Sec.-Mer., John W. Thomas, City Na- 
tional Bank Bldg. 


UTAH, Salt Lake City—Inter-Mountain A. C. 


M. Pres., J. H. Patrick, Decker-Patrick Co.; 
Sec., Wade Loofbourow, Ottenheimer Co.; 
Mer., Thos. O. Sheckell, 1411 Walker Bank 
Bldg. 

VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE, Bristol—Bristol A. C. 
M. Pres., C. T. Wolfe, Interstate Hdwe. Co.; 


Sec., Geo. D. Helms, Gibson Candy Co. 


VIRGINIA, Lynchburg—Lynchburg A. C. M. 
Pres... John H. Davis, Craddock-Terry Co.: 
Sec.-Treas., W. H. Coleman, Quinn Marshall 


Co. 


VIRGINIA, Norfolk—Norfolk-Tidewater A. C. 
M. Pres., W. R. Meech, Lyon & Greenleaf 
Co.; Sec., Shelton N. Woodard, 1210 Natl. Bank 
of Commerce Building. 


VIRGINIA, Richmond—Richmond A. C. M. Pres., 
Z. FP. Richardson, Benton Bailey Co.; Sec. 
Mer, J. ¥. State & City Bank 
Bldg. 


Abernethy, 


VIRGINIA, Roanoke—Roanoke A. C. M. Pres., 
J. R. Turner, Roanoke Drug Co.; Sec.-Treas., 

H. W. Hobson, Roanoke City Mills, Inc. 

WASHINGTON, Seattle—Seattle A. C. M. Pres., 
J. A. Taylor, Chas H. Lilly Co. Sec., John A. 
Bennett, 1907 L. C. Smith Bldg. 


WASHINGTON, 
Association. 
Co.; Sec.-Treas., J. 
Asst. Sec., F. 


Seqkane-Spchane Merchants 
Pres., A. Hawes, Spokane Drug 
D. Meikle 718 Realty Bldg.; 
A. Stolz. 


WASHINGTON, A; C. 

. Pres., Farlin B. Nye, Consumers Central 

Heating Co.; ; Sec., Edward B. Lung, P. O. Box 
1207. 


Tacoma—Wholesalers’ 


WEST VIRGINIA, Bluefield—Bluefield A. C. 
. Pres., J. L. Alexander, Bluefield Milling 
Co., Sec., R. W. Newton, P. O. Box 449. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Charleston—Charleston A. C. 
M. Pres., J. Roy Pierson, Thomas Field & 
Co.; Sec.-Treas., Lee Henkel, Room 5, 
Capital City Bank Bldg. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Clarksburg—Central West 
Virginia A. } Pres., Charpening, 
Shingleton Bros.; Sec., U. R. Hoffman, Union 
Bank Bldg. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Huntington—Huntington A. 
c. lO . Park, Foster-Thornburg 
Hdw. Co.; Sec., C. C. Harrold, First Hunting- 
ton Nat'l. Bank Bldg., 12th Floor. 


Parkersburg—Parkersburg- 
Pres., O. L. Wells, H. P. 
Dils & Son Co., Parkersburg, W. Va.; Sec., 
J. W. Wandling, R. G. Dun & Co., Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 
Marietta A. C. M. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling—Wheelin 
Pres., H. L. King, Ellis & Heifer a“ — 
H. R. Davis, P. O. Box 687. 


WwW Lage? VIRGINIA, Williamson—Williamson, A. 
Pres., H. W. Johnson, Southern Reig. 
&.; ¢ 7 , C. A. Mayhew, Sanitary Bottle Co. 


WISCONSIN, Fond du Lac—Fond du Lac A. C. 
M. Pres., O. R. Kuehn, The Bonita Co.; Sec., 
E. J. Stenz, care of The Zinke Co. 


WISCONSIN, Green Bay—Northern Wisconsin- 
Michigan A. C. M. Pres., W. C. Grimmer, 
Joannes Bros. Co.; Sec., C. W. Shekey, Kellogg 
National Bank Bldg. 


WISCONSIN, Milwaukee—Milwaukee A. C. M. 
Pres., M. J. Brew, E. R. Pahl & Co.; Sec., 
James G. Romer, 708-9-10 Mayer Bldg. 


WISCONSIN, Oshkosh—Central Wisconsin A. C. 

.  Pres., . LaBudde, First National 
east: Sec., Chas. D. Breon, Rooms 6-7, 76 
Main. 
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CREDIT MONTH 


NO BUSINESS WITHOUT CREDIT— | 
NO CREDIT WITHOUT INVESTIGA TION— 
NO EFFECTIVE INVESTIGATION WITHOUT 


SYSTEMATIC PREPARATION 


Progress for the man or woman in business is marked 

by milestones in the form of increased responsi- 
bilities and better compensation. These evidences of advance- 
ment are won partly on the basis of experience, but they de- 
pend essentially gn a far more important factor »—systematic 
education in the established principles which underlie sound 
business practice. 


The purpose of the National Institute of Credit is to provide 
at the lowest possible cost to the student, educational training 
which will make. advancement in business not a possibility but 
a certainty. In the credit field, the Institute aims specifically 
to qualify its students, whether beginners, credit men, credit 
managers or credit executives, to move up to the position which 
is immediately ahead of them and which represents: the next 


logical step in their advancement. 

' is a Department of the National Associa- 
The Institute tion of Credit Men. Its educational 
work is carried on through two main channels—class room 
courses offered under the auspices of local credit associations in 
a number of cities, and correspondence courses conducted from 
the National Office at One Park Avenue, New York City. 


Prospective students who are within traveling distance of 
one of the class room courses should, if possible, carry on their 
study in this way. By so doing they will get the advantage 
of personal contact with the instructor and opportunity for 
exchange of opinion and experience with other students. 


Those who are not able to attend class room courses should 
arrange to take the correspondence work. 


Correspondence Courses "w offered by the_Na- 
tional Institute of Credit 


are two: Credits and Collections, and Basic Economics. The ma- 
terial in each course consists of a text book, printed lecture as- 
signments, and problems to be solved and sent to the Director of 
the Institute for correction and grading, after which they are re- 
turned to the student with grade and comments. 


The text in the Credits and Collections course is “Credits 

and Collections,” by David E. Golieb and Richard P. Ettinger, 

published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. In connection with this 
course there are five problems. 


In the Basic Economics course the text is Henry 

Clay’s “Economics for the General Reader” (the 

American edition, edited by Professor Eugene E. 
Agger, of Columbia University.) 


Correspondence courses in Business English 
and Accounting are being planned and will 
be announced as soon as they are ready. 
Meanwhile a number of students are 
continuing their work toward the In- 
stitute’s certificates by taking corre- 
spondence courses offered by 
educational institutions such as 
Columbia University and the 

louie courses: (Check course University of Wiscon- 
desired), sin. Apply direct to these 


“Basic Economics” (_ ) institutions for full in- 
“Credits and collections’ ( ) formation. 


Dr. Frank A, Farr 
NaTIONAL INSTITUTE 
or Crepit Derr. 4. 
One Park Avenue, 
New York City. 


Will you kindly mail me in- 
formation concerning the fol- 


Name... 
City.. 


Street.... 


fi a The National Institute of Credit gives 4 
Certi cates Certificates, the Junior and the Senior @ 


tificate. The Junior Certificate is awarded to students who 
completed the following 300 hours of work. 


Credits and Collections. . 

Economics icvcee 

Business English 

Accounting 

Law of Contracts, or Canpecation Finance and Invest- 
ment Credit om saeeba the 60 hours: 


DL Midebthiass sthedenocactdnchd<chosenstbaahthenset 300 hours 


The Senior Certificate is awarded to students who have ¢ 
pleted the work prescribed for the Junior Certificate 
300 additional hours (a total, therefore, of 600 hours) in 
following subjects : 


Law of Contracts, or Cinperation Finance and Invest- 
ment Credit - . 

Principles of Business 

Merchandisin 

Money and Schine 

Business Barometrics 

Business Law of Bankruptcy 

Negotiable Instruments...... 

Foreign Trade and Foreign Credit 

Credit Research.. Paavo 


. 60 hours ® 
30 hours. 
... 30 hours > 
-- 30 hours 

. 30 hours? 
30 hours 
30 hours 7 
30 hours 


Total . . Kveses open bed cnceeexee 300 hours 


Associates - Fellows i in Credit Staten 
awarded the Junior Certificate and who have had three yearga 
practical credit experience become Associates of the Nation 
Institute of Credit. Students who have been awarded the 
Certificate and who have had five years of practical credit 
perience become (provided they are at least 25 years of 
Fellows of the National Institute of Credit. 
Organization The educational work of the Insti 

under the direction of the 
Education, aided by a Supervisory Committee, composed 
board of four business educators and eight experienced 
men. The Committee on Credit Education of the Nat 
Association co-operatzs in establishing and maintaining I@ 
chapters. 


Today is not too soon to get started on an Institute cout 

Fill out the coupon at the lower left-hand comm 
of this page and send it at once. By return mail you will rec 
a general prospectus of the Institute, special bulletins describil 
the correspondence courses, and registration. blanks. 1 
courses are $15 each or $25 if taken together. This is at¢ 
The aim of the Institute is not to make profits but to he 
produce better credit men. 


Even if you are not definitely engaged in credit work, or 
ing forward to it, remember that these courses will be of dist 
value to you in any business. When new policies are 
formed, modern business turns to the man who is thorol 
trained in the principles of credit, for the man who knows 
knows business. 


Mail the coupon today, and the Institute will give you 
information concerning the courses. Then let the Institute Hey 
you to get a thorough knowledge of credit—the foundation stim 
of modern business. } 


One Park Avenue 


Let the Institute Help You Improve Your Positiol 
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60 hours : 
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On the nation’s fire records, listed among the partly 
preventable causes of fire, appears the word ‘‘Expo- 
sure’. Against it is written a staggering total in mil- 
lions of dollars, representing the property lost as a 
result of fire originating on adjoining properties or in 
different parts of the same property. 


Flying sparks and swirling embers plead most effec- 
tively for fireproof construction. A non-inflammable 
roof is less expensive than the ruin of a home. Writing 
fire prevention into building plans costs far less than 
rebuilding after a fire. 


_ The North America Agent can secure for you prac- 
tical advice on safeguarding your home against the 
menace of fire from within and without. 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company— Founded 1792 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


HILADELPHIA 


rv ’ 
rem ait 


Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America 
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ook for the 
RED ROYAL SHIELD 


(Hyhe evolution in our social 

and economic life due to the 
advent of the automobile has been 
phenomenal. Perfected to a de- 
gree beyond all expectation it offers 
a value unchallenged by any other 
commodity. 


Millions of owners now depend- 
ent upon motor transportation are 
confronted with the problem of 
protection which only insurance 
written by a sound organization 
can provide. 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES 
NEW YORK ATLANTA, GA. BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. es = 


RANCISCO, CAL: 


William Mackintosh, Mgr. Milton Dargan, Mgr. Field & Cowles, Mgrs. Elwin W. Law, Mgr. . Burke, Mgr. 





